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INTRODUCTION 


The  Publication  Committee  of  the  Hampton  Negro  Confer- 
ference  publishes  in  full  in  this  volume  the  reports  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committees,  but  has  been  obliged  to  abridge  some  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  and  to  omit  addresses  which  were  not  written. 

More  space  than  usual  has  been  allotted  to  the  publication 
of  the  reports  of  the  Standing  Committees,  as  it  is  important 
that  the  work  done  by  them  should  be  widely  circulated  in  or¬ 
der  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  persons  interested. 

The  Committee  regrets  that  it  cannot  publish  the  valuable 
discussions  which  followed  each  report  and  paper. 
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Opening  Remarks 

R.  R.  MOTON 

I  am  very  sorry  that  we  are  obliged  to  omit  the  first  number 
on  the  program  owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Turner  who  was  to 
have  addressed  you  at  this  time.  I  assure  you,  no  one  regrets  it 
more  than  Mr.  Turner,  himself. 

I  am  also  sorry  for  our  own  sakes  that  we  are  not  to  have  with 
us  during  this  Conference  the  moving  spirit  and  genius  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  and  of  this  Conference,  Dr.  Frissell,  who  by  his  earnest, 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  cause  which  lies  so  near  the  hearts 
of  every  thoughtful  Negro— the  elevation  and  civilization  of  his 
race — has  endeared  himself  to  thousands  of  the  most  thoughtful 
of  this  land.  I  assure  you,  my  friends,  that  his  heart  and  spirit  are 
here  and  the  same  cordial  welcome  which  he  always  gives  you  is 
just  as  real  and  heartfelt  as  though  he  gave  it  in  person.  We  at 
Hampton  are  glad  that  Dr.  Frissell  finally  consented  to  take  these 
few  vacation  months  for  a  much-needed  and  well-deserved  rest. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  he  is  not  getting  very  much  rest, 
for  in  a  letter  from  him  a  few  days  ago,  I  find  that  he  has  been 
devoting  himself  to  a  study  of  the  rural  and  city  life  of  France  and 
England  and  of  dairying  and  agriculture  in  Jersey,  England,  with 
a  view  to  reaching  more  effectively  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
masses  of  the  two  races  that  are  being  trained  here.  But  we  are 
glad  that  he  has  the  change. 

I  hope  the  same  spirit  that  has  hitherto  characterized  these 
gatherings  may  be  clearly  manifested  during  these  days  that  we 
are  together — the  spirit  of  frankness  without  abruptness,  with 
free  and  straightforward  discussion  without  unkindness  or  per¬ 
sonalities,  an  honest  statement  of  conditions  as  they  actually  exist, 
and  suggesting  as  far  as  possible  such  remedies  as  are  applica  - 
ble  to  the  specific  conditions. 

The  chairman  will  assume  the  right  to  call  upon  anyone  to 
discuss  any  paper  or  report  that  may  be  presented  if  it  should 
seem  necessary. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 


While  each  year  shows  a  steady  progress  of  the  Negro 
race  that  is  exceedingly  gratifying,  and  to-day  finds  us  far  be¬ 
yond  the  starting  point  in  our  career,  still  we  realize  that  a  great 
distance  stretches  between  us  and  the  coveted  goal.  Our  ad¬ 
vancement  can  be  credited  to  a  better  understanding  of  business 
principles,  adoptive  of  modern  methods  in  our  enterprises  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  higher  ideals,  and  closer  race  communion  evidenced  by 
the  universal  help  and  support  prevailing  everywhere. 

The  Hampton  Conference  has  contributed  much  to  this  hap¬ 
py  result  and  established  its  value  as  a  factor  in  race  develop¬ 
ment,  hence  we  commend  its  labor  and  urge  the  race  to  address 
an  increasing  interest  to  the  body  and  its  work. 

EDUCATION 

Agriculture  : 

1.  Knowing  that  the  majority  of  our  pupils  are  found  in  the 
rural  schools  and  believing  that  a  lack  of  knowledge  respecting 
the  principles  of  agriculture  makes  the  farm  unattractive  and 
uninteresting,  causing  a  senseless  migration  to  the  cities,  we  earn¬ 
estly  urge  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  these  schools. 

We  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  this  neglected  science  im¬ 
planted  in  the  growing  minds  of  young  children  will  create  a  love 
for  the  farm  and  its  employments  which  will  eventually  check 
what  seems  to  be  a  growing  evil.  We  therefore  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  that  our  rural  teachers  equip  themselves  to  give  compe¬ 
tent  instruction  in  this  line.  We  recommend  also  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  children’s  gardens  as  working  laboratories  in  connection 
with  every  rural  school. 

Manual  Training  : 

2.  Knowing  “  that  in  all  its  effects  learning  the  meaning  of 
things  is  far  better  than  learning  the  meaning  of  words,” 

We  recommend  the  incorporation  wherever  possible  in  both 
our  city  and  country  schools  a  systematic  course  in  manual 
training  for  boys  and  girls. 

Religious  Traming  : 

3.  We  urge  the  daily  use  and  study  of  the  English  Bible  in 
all  of  our  schools  and  colleges. 
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Normal  Schools  : 

4.  The  work-of  the  normal  school  as  it  relates  to  the  public 
school  should  be  properly  appreciated.  The  teachers  of  our  child¬ 
ren  should  have  thorough  professional  training  and  the  state  should 
provide  it  by  establishing  more  training  schools  for  teachers,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  improvement  of  those  already  in  existence  This 
we  believe  will  provide  us  with  a  corps  of  competent  teachers 
and  lessen  to  a  marked  degree  the  possibility  of  appointment 
and  promotion  of  persons  not  fitted  in  heart  or  hand  or  mind  for 
this  great  profession. 

Kindergartens  : 

5.  We  recognize  the  kindergarten  as  one  of  the  greatest 
agencies  in  the  moral  development  of  the  race,  and 

We  recommend  that  our  preachers  and  principals  of  schools 
establish  kindergartens  wherever  possible  in  connection  with 
their  churches  and  schools. 

BUSINESS  AND  LABOR 

v  The  reports  that  have  come  to  the  Conference  indicating 

combined  growth  and  expansion  in  business  and  commercial  acti- 
vity  among  the  race  are  gratifying  in  the  extreme.  Equally 
pleasing  are  the  cheering  tokens  indicating  a  speedy  improve¬ 
ment  in  labor  conditions  among  us. 

We  congratulate  our  people  and  urge  them  to  continue  to 
bestow  earnest  consideration  on  the  various  avenues  of  business 
thrown  open  to  the  race  and  increasingly  study  to  improve  the 
conditions  which  surround  the  pursuit  of  honest  labor. 

We  would  especially  urge  that  our  young  men  embarking  in 
the  business  world  be  not  unmindful  of  the  necessary  conditions 
of  success  therein — the  appreciation  of  strong  and  sterling  busi¬ 
ness  principles  rather  than  resting  on  a  more  sentimental  racial 
feeling  as  the  thing  necessary  to  insure  success. 

The  laborer  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that,  while  anticipating 
a  fair  and  sufficient  remuneration  for  his  labor,  he  must  help  on 
the  consummation  of  the  same  by  an  honest,  intelligent  and  faith¬ 
ful  endeavor  to  yield  such  an  acceptable  service  as  will  of  itself 
insure  his  receiving  the  full  value  of  the  labor  thus  conscientious¬ 
ly  performed. 


RELIGION  AND  ETHICS 

i.  We  believe  no  work  more  potent  in  the  moral  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  race  than  that  of  the  minister  and  teacher.  The 
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masses  must  get  their  conception  of  the  pure  Christian  life  from 
the  life  and  not  from  the  words  of  these  leaders. 

2.  We  recommend  for  our  ministers  the  best  possible  train¬ 
ing  for  their  high  calling  in  the  best  schools  of  the  country, 

3.  We  recommend  the  daily  study  of  God’s  word  and  daily 
contact  with  Christ  himself  to  catch  His  spirit,  and  inspiration 
for  the  leadership  of  his  people. 

4.  We  further  recommend  to  the  members  of  this  Negro  Con¬ 
ference  to  lift  their  voices  in  condemnation  of  Sunday  excursions 
against  Sabbath  desecration  against  all  forms  of  intoxicants  except 
that  prescribed  by  a  reputable  physician,  against  narcotics  and 
all  other  habits  and  vices  that  are  sapping  vitality  from  the  race. 

5.  We  also  deplore  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  going  North.  While  we  may  not  be  able  to  restrain  this 
migration  we  do  recommend  that  our  Southern  workers  give 
those  leaving  their  communities  letters  of  introduction  to  some 
resident  minister  where  they  are  going  in  the  North  or  to  the 
secretar)’r  of  a  Y.  M,  C.  A.,  or  a  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

6.  We  most  heartily  commend  the  work  that  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations  and  other  organizations  have  done 
in  our  larger  cities  in  reclaiming  the  young  people  and  in  throw¬ 
ing  about  them  Christian  influences. 

7.  We  also  recommend  the  organization  of  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations,  especially  in  our  large  cities,  in  order  that 
our  working  girls  may  have  thrown  around  them  the  same  influ¬ 
ences  which  have  done  so  much  for  our  men. 

8.  We  endorse  the  work  of  Secretaries  Moorland  and  Hun- 
ton.  Wherever  their  associations  are  located,  the  Christian  im¬ 
pulse  is  quickened  and  strengthened. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

We  recommend  to  the  women  of  the  race  the  necessity  of 
giving  more  intelligent  service  in  the  home  by  learning  for  them¬ 
selves  and  having  taught  to  their  children  the  simple  arts  of 
.common  sewing,  cooking,  house-cleaning  and  beautifying  the 
home  with  materials  accessible  to  every  household. 

It  is  gratifying  in  the  extreme  to  know  that  the  influence  of 
Hampton  and  Tuskegee  is  becoming  increasingly  effective  in 
developing  the  homes  of  our  race. 

We  recommend  that  our  boys  be  trained  in  the  home  to  do 
those  heavier  tasks  necessary  in  home  economy  which  will  in¬ 
still  in  them  that  high  and  tender  regard  and  care  for  mothers, 


for  sisters  and  for  all  the  women  of  our  race,  which  will  enable 
them  to  grow  into  men  who  will  protect  our  women  at  every 
point.  We  believe  that  this  course  will  be  most  effective  in  de¬ 
veloping  in  our  young  men  true  veneration  for  our  women. 

VITAL  AND  SANITARY  PROBLEMS 

1.  In  view  of  the  excessive  mortality  in  the  "cities  as  shown 
by  the  last  census,  we  call  special  attention  to  the  importance  of 
instruction  in  hygiene  and  sanitation  by  preachers,  teachers,  phy¬ 
sicians  and  nurses. 

2.  As  infant  mortality  is  one  cause  of  the  excessive  death- 
rate,  we  appeal  to  parents  to  give  more  care  to  their  children. 

3.  Tuberculosis  is  a  disease  of  the  masses  and  its  contagi¬ 
ous  nature  must  be  taught;  also  the  dangers  of  intemperance  and 
excessive  indulgence  of  the  appetites  and  passions. 

4.  Rural  populations  especially  should  be  taught  that  mala¬ 
ria  and  tyhoid  fevers  are  preventive  diseases  :  the  one  caused 
by  the  mosquitoes  in  low  swampy  lands  and  the  other  by  the 
common  house-fly,  excreta  and  uncleanliness. 

5.  The  use  of  water  from  wells,  springs  and  creeks  in  too 
close  proximity  to  barns  and  pig  sties  should  be  discontinued. 

GENERAL 

We  deplore  all  legislation  which  tends  to  lower  or  abolish 
advanced  training  in  our  schools,  especially  those  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  teachers;  or  which  prevents  or  restricts  to  any  degree 
the  disposal  by  our  industrial  schools  of  the  products  through 
commercial  channels. 

We  view  with  satisfaction  the  organization  of  the  Southern 
and  National  Educational  Boards,  realizing  that  through  these 
mediums  the  common  schools  of  the  South  will  attain  a  higher 
degree  of  practical  efficiency. 

Committee  ; 

w .  b.  evans,  Chairman, 

GEO.  F.  BRAGG, 

T.  S.  INBORDEN, 

E.B.  KRUSE, 

J.H.  MURPHY, 

M.  E.  DAVIS, 

J.  M.  COLSON. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Vital  Statistics  and  Sani^ 

tary  Problems 

F.  J.  SHADD,  M.  D. 

Your  committee  on  “Vital  Statistics  and  Sanitary  Problems” 
has  noted  much  progress  during  the  past  year,  and  today  feels 
encouraged  by  the  racial  conditions  surrounding  us.  As  the 
price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance,  so  too  is  race  advancement 
the  result  of  proper  observation  of  those  laws— economic  and 
hygienic— which  make  other  people  prosperous.  While  segregat¬ 
ed  to  a  marked  degree  by  caste  prejudice,  we  nevertheless  must 
rise  or  fall  by  those  fundamental  principles  which  govern  other 
individuals.  The  Negro  must  claim  his  share  at  the  world's  ban¬ 
quet  table  ;  be  judged  as  others  are  ;  claim  everything  as  common 
to  him  that  is  not  foreign  to  other  people.  We  shall  not  weary 
your  patience  by  statistical  data,  but  in  the  short  time  allotted  us, 
your  committee  will  suggest  things  necessary  for  race  progress. 
The  Negro  problem,  like  Banquo’s  ghost,  will  not  down.  Every¬ 
where  it  is  discussed. 

We  are  very  much  encouraged,  and  believe  that  the  seed 
sown  will  bring  forth  good  fruit,  especially  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  race  is  located  in  large  numbers.  As  chairman,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  thank  Dr.  Rebecca  J.  Cole,  Superintendent  of  the  National 
Colored  Orphans’  Home,  Washington,  D.C., for  the  interesting  and 
instructive  report  forwarded  to  me,  showing  what  can  be  done 
towards  race  improvement  along  sanitary  and  moral  lines  when 
those  in  charge  of  institutions  are  imbued  with  the  proper  race 
spirit  and  observe  the  laws  of  health.  v  (See  report  appended.  ) 
To  some  who  have  attended  the  Conference  each  year,  many 
features  of  this  report  may  seem  trite,  but  we  believe  that  the 
greatest  good  to  the  masses  is  only  accomplished  by  accentuating 
those  causes  of  race  degeneracy  which  give  the  Negro  such  an 
excessive  death-rate.  Hampton  Conference  states  facts,  not 
sentimental  speculations.  Again  we  affirm:  “Negro  mortality 
must  be  reduced.”  Among  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  this  alarm¬ 
ing  death  rate  are  the  following  :  infant  mortality,  tuberculosis, 
specific  infection,  gastro-intestinal  diseases,  heredity  and  envi¬ 
ronment.  Time  will  not  permit  a  discussion  as  to  ratio  of  hered¬ 
ity  to  environment  as  causative  agents. 

Your  committee  believes  that  most  of  these  conditions  can 
be  changed  by  the  Negro  himself  without  the  aid  of  any  outside 
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influences  ;  that  more  factors  inimical  to  the  race  are  found  with¬ 
in  than  without;  and  that  racial  strength  and  progress  depend 
upon  individuation.  We  must  be  like  the  Jews — always  loyal  to 
ourselves  and  true  to  race  traditions.  We  direct  attention  to  the 
causes  of  prenatal  mortality  and  death  during  first  few  years  as 
due  to  specific  infection  or  tuberculosis. 

Furthermore,  we  view  with  alarm  two  other  facts  ;  (r)  Ex¬ 

cessive  death-rate,  about  double  that  of  the  whites,  almost  every¬ 
where,  except  in  the  army,  where  our  soldiers  are  kept  in  sanita¬ 
ry  quarters,  showing  that  the  Negro,  per  se,  is  healthy  and  strong, 
but  needs  proper  environment.  (2)  The  Negro  woman  is  becom¬ 
ing  less  prolific— also  due  to  changes  in  her  environment.  She 
does  not  believe  as  blindly  in  the  Good  Book  as  her  mother  did; 
she  does  not  consider  the  injunction  “increase  and  multiply”  as 
intended  for  her;  she  is  assimilating  the  tastes,  the  habits  and 
conditions  surrounding  her.  Modern  ideas  have  filled  her  head 
and  she,  like  the  new  woman,  wants  freedom  from  home  cares  ; 
she  prefers  to  attend  mothers’  meetings,  make  speeches  as  to 
how  children  should  be  raised,  kindergarten  and  reformatory 
methods,  but  desires  to  be  excused  from  bearing  her  part  in  the 
domestic  drama — the  most  exalted  station  of  womanhood.  An¬ 
other  source  of  danger  along  this  line  is  the  fact  that  the  very 
women  who  are  best  fitted  by  education,  social  conditions,  and 
physical  strength,  are  the  ones  who  remain  single,  and  if  married, 
shun  the  cares  of  motherhood. 

Infant  mortality  can  be  lessened  by  giving  more  attention  to 
the  care  of  children— their  food  and  clothing.  Japan,  next  to 
France,  has  the  lowest  birth-rate,  but  in  Japan  great  attention  is 
given  to  the  care  of  children  ;  hence  they  keep  up  the  population . 
The  young  mother  should  be  taught  how  to  take  care  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  during  the  most  trying  periods  ;  infancy,  childhood  and 
youth. 

To  the  kind  of  food  necessary  for  the  growth  of  children  much 
thought  should  be  given  All  children  cannot  be  treated  alike. 
Peculiar  tastes,  habits  and  constitutions  must  receive  appropriate 
care.  The  tubercular  child  needs  more  fat  in  its  dietary — hence 
hydrocarbons  are  indicated.  Milk  plus  a  little  cream  to  add  nec¬ 
essary  fat  may  be  the  saving  factor  in  infant  nourishment,  while 
in  childhood  more  carbo-hydrates  and  nitrogeneous  food  are 
needed.  Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  that  period  of 
youth  known  as  puberty,  when  many  serious  mistakes  are  made, 
often  through  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health.  We  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  parents  talk  to  and  explain  certain  conditions  to  their 
children.  At  this  time  also,  school  requirements  are  a  heavy 
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drain  both  on  physical  and  mental  natures.  Hence  a  competent 
physician  should  be  consulted;  not  any  doctor,  but  one  who 
searches  for  the  cause  and  then  removes  it  by  hygienic,  sanitary 
or  dietetic  means,  if  possible  ;  only  using  medicine  as  a  means  to 
an  end.  Then  education  performs  its  function  and  the  mind  and 
body  will  work  harmoniously  in  dual  development. 

The  Hampton  Conference  has  an  important  mission  to  fill, 
and  must  take  high  ground  in  correcting  and  stamping  out  those 
maladies  which  are  weighing  so  heavily  on  the  Negro.  Not  only 
to  the  physician  is  the  study  of  vital  statistics  fascinating  and  in 
structive,  but  to  the  student  of  sociology  the  subject  affords  a  field 
replete  with  facts  and  deductions.  Your  committee  has  sounded 
notes  of  warning  through  these  Conferences  and  awakened  public 
sentiment  respecting  excessive  mortality — thus  giving  the  Negro 
a  better  chance,  even  here  in  the  South  where  he  is  handicapped 
by  every  depressing  influence  which  caste  prejudice  can  conceive 
and  practice.  And  yet  we  are  not  discouraged  when  those  who 
are  doing  noble  work  in  the  South  come  to  Hampton  and  bring 
such  good  reports. 

Public  health  affected  by  insects  in  rural  districts  is  receiving 
much  attention.  Farming  populations  have  two  diseases  with 
which  to  contend— both  preventable— namely,  malaria  and  ty¬ 
phoid  fever;  the  one  caused  by  mosquitoes  and  the  other  by  the 
common  house-fly  and  uncleanliness.  Your  committee  would 
suggest  methods  of  protection  from  these  two  maladies.  Malaria 
is  caused  by  bites  of  a  mosquito  of  the  genus  “Anopheles,”  and 
low,  swampy  grounds  are  breeding  places  for  this  peculiar  ma¬ 
laria-bearing  mosquito  But  how  can  we  prevent  malaria  ?  We 
answer,  find  the  breeding  places  near  your  house  and  destroy 
them  by  using  kerosene  oil.  Protect  your  house  by  screens, 
keep  out  mosquitoes  and  flies,  and  also  saturate  your  system 
with  quinine  which  destroys  the  plasmodia  causing  malaria. 
These  are  scientific  facts. 

Typhoid  fever  can  be  prevented,  and  we  should  teach  our 
neighbors  the  need  of  sanitary  laws,  especially  to  allow  no  flies 
in  and  around  the  house  and  the  adjacent  stable.  Be  careful 
about  all  excreta  near  the  house.  Hence  prophylaxis  for  typhoid 
fever;  (i)  Care  of  excreta  (2)  Destruction  of  flies.  (3)  Clean¬ 
liness.  Breeding  places  near  stables  may  be  made  almost  sanita¬ 
ry  by  using  chloride  of  lime  freely.  It  may  not  be  possible  for 
you  to  rid  a  whole  region  of  malaria  or  typhoid  fever,  but  you 
may  map  out  a  healthy  zone  near  your  property.  Guard  your 
milk  and  water  supply.  Sterilize  each,  if  necessary,  and  thus 
reduce  zymotic  infection  to  the  minimum. 
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In  the  y^ear  1898,  the  chairman  of  this  committee  addressed 
the  Hampton  Conference  upon  the  subject:  “A  Remedy  for  the 
Excessive  Mortality  of  the  Negro.”  Without  citing  data,  your 
committee  reiterates  the  fact  that  the  mortality  of  the  Negro  is 
about  double  that  of  the  Anglo  Saxon,  and  to-day  reaffirms  what 
has  been  said  in  former  Conferences,  and  directs  attention  to 
the  dangers  from  tuberculosis.  While  we  cannot  give  advice  to 
our  ancestors,  we  can  warn  their  children  and  grandchildren, 
thus  spreading  healthful  instruction  which  will  produce  a  large 
harvest  in  the  future. 

To  some  present,  the  question  may  arise  :  Why  consider  so 
common  a  disease  as  tuberculosis?  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
subject  of  tuberculosis  is  receiving  marked  attention.  Recently 
in  London,  a  “  Congress  of  Tuberculosis  ”  was  held  where  the 
leading  savants  of  both  continents  met  to  exchange  views  respect¬ 
ing  this  dreadful  malady  which  destroys  about  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  the  population.  The  medical  profession  is  striving  to  reach 
the  cause  of  each  disease,  and  often  great  annoyance  results 
from  too  strict  observance  of  some  health  laws,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  yellow-fever  scare  a  few  years  ago  when  so  many  were 
quarantined  at  Hampton,  when  to-day  we  know  that  yellow- 
fever  cannot  be  communicated  by  clothing  and  contact,  but  that 
the  mosquito  is  the  cause.  This  has  been  proven  by  scientific 
investigation  in  Cuba.  Granting  that  errors  may  be  made 
by  reason  of  over-zealous  work,  yet  greater  care  is  taken  and 
public  health  improved.  For  such  reasons,  the  Hampton  Con¬ 
ference  must  keep  in  touch  with  approved  ideas  of  sanitation, 
especially  as  it  influences  about  one-eighth  of  our  population, 
who  will  need  a  guiding  hand  for  a  decade  or  more. 

Transmission  of  consumption  is  now  discussed,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Behrens  states  that  human  sputa  are  the  predominant  means 
of  transmission  ;  that  hereditary  consumption  is  rare,  and  that 
predisposition  is  inherited  ;  that  meat,  cheese,  etc  ,  derived  from 
tubercular  animals  can  produce  tuberculosis.  Hence  more 
stringent  rules  regarding  expectoration,  isolation  and  hygiene 
should  be  enforced. 

Virchow’s  archives  state  that,  on  a  basis  of  500  autopsies 
performed  at  Zurich,  99  per  cent  of  the  human  race  who  attain 
the  age  of  30  years,  on  post  mortem,  show  lesions  of  tuberculosis- 
In  the  State  of  Michigan,  the  State  Board  of  Health  distributed 
tracts  to  families  where  deaths  had  occurred  from  tuberculsois  ; 
so  does  the  Board  of  Health  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  also  offers 
co  fumigate  the  house  free  of  all  expense,  and  yet  the  majority 
of  our  patients  refuse  to  have  this  protective  measure  used 
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The  Hampton  Conference  must  enlighten  the  people  on  such 
points,  so  that  soon  none  will  refuse  to  have  their  houses  disin¬ 
fected.  Even  to-day,  we  have  people  denying  the  contagiousness 
of  tuberculosis. 

Dr.  Knopf  of  New  York,  whose  essay  on  “  Tuberculosis  as  a 
Disease  of  Masses”  won  the  prize  at  Berlin,  says:  “Thus 
the  contact,  per  se,  of  a  consumptive  individual  does  not  transmit 
the  disease,  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  not  a  contagion,  but 
a  communicable  malady.  ”  From  a  scientific  and  professional 
standpoint  tuberculosis  may  not  be,  strictly  speaking,  a  contagious 
disease,  yet  it  is  transmitted,  and  this  is  the  fact  we  wish  the  laity 
to  understand.  Hence,  as  a  race  issue,  based  on  mortuary  data, 
the  restriction  or  limitation  of  tuberculosis  is  an  all  important 
subject,  and  your  committee  desires  to  prevent  its  spread. 
Whether  tuberculosis  is  contagious  or  not  is  of  little  importance, 
and  we  shall  not  argue  the  question. 

The  Marine  Hospital  Service  has  stamped  consumptive  im¬ 
migrants  as  dangerous  to  public  health,  and  all  persons  so  infect¬ 
ed  must  be  deported.  Prof.  Biggs,  New  York  City,  does  not 
agree  with  this  rule,  and  considers  it  “  unscientific,  unwise,  un¬ 
necessary  and  inhuman.  ”  This  shows  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  self  protection  at  all  hazards.  Everything  detri¬ 
mental  to  his  health,  happiness  and  prosperity  must  be  removed. 
The  fact,  however,  shows  how  serious  tuberculosis  is,  and  should 
have  great  weight  in  governing  the  action  of  the  Negro  race, 
which  seems  to  be  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  the  “  white  plague.  " 

Prof.  Fournier  says  that  a  society  has  been  formed  at  Paris 
for  “  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis.  ”  The  Hampton  Confer¬ 
ence  should  be  the  centre  of  such  an  organization,  thus  educating 
the  public  to  the  dangers  or  specific  infection,  whicn  lays  the 
cornerstone  for  tuberculosis.  We  should  advocate  better  protec¬ 
tion  and  training  for  girls,  make  more  stringent  laws  for  “  pater¬ 
nal  responsibility,  ”  and  also  legal  penalties  for  damages  for 
specific  infection.  Dr.  Prince  Morrow,  New  York  City,  says  that 
one-eighth  of  all  patients  in  hospitals  suffer  from  such  infection. 

We  sanction  the  stand  taken  by  some  medical  journals  upon 
the  subject  of  “Social  Evils,”  and  suggest  (i)  That  tenement 
houses  be  inspected.  (2)  That  a  better  system  of  moral  educa¬ 
tion  be  given.  (3)  That  the  youth  be  warned  of  the  dangers 
caused  by  specific  infection.  There  are  other  regulations  which 
must  come  in  the  future,  but  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  them.  As 
we  placard  houses  where  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  are  ;  as  we 
place  yellow  flags  where  smallpox  is,  so  will  we  register  cases 
of  tuberculosis,  and  disinfect  rooms  used. 
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Sanitary  laws  will  not  stop  there.  We  must  remove  the 
cause.  Hence  contracting  parties  must  have  certificates  as  to 
health  before  their  marriage  ceremony  will  be  performed.  This 
may  sound  Utopian  to  some  present,  but  the  voice  of  the  people 
is  supreme.  Excessive  mortality  of  the  Negro  will  decrease 
when  parents  have  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies.  As  has  been 
stated,  we  cannot  treat  our  grandparents  but  we  can  instruct  the 
grandchildren  ;  improve  their  physical  condition,  and  through 
them  improve  their  species. 

Mark  this  fact :  In  all  cases  of  marriage  the  contracting 
parties  should  improve  their  species.  We  must  educate  parents 
how  to  raise  children  who  are  predisposed  to  tubercular  diseases. 
May  we  further  suggest  that  periods  of  development  should  be 
divided  into  infancy,  childhood,  youth  and  maturity,  with  rules 
governing  each  period.  With  such  care  from  parents  we  shall 
soon  have  a  race  strong  physically  and  mentally. 

Your  committee  further  directs  attention  to  the  matter 
which  comes  more  properly  under  the  domestic-science  prob¬ 
lem — the  servant  question.  This  is  an  important  factor  in  race 
development,  affecting  the  financial  rating  as  well  as  the  mortua¬ 
ry  data  of  the  race.  We  claim  that  whenever  possible  servants 
should  remain  housed  where  they  work,  for  several  reasons  :  (i) 

Economy— at  least  $50  to  $100  may  be  saved  yearly  in  rent  alone, 
besides  expenses  necessary  for  transit  to  and  fro;  (2)  Better 
health,  because  the  rooms  are  sanitary,  better  hours  are  kept, 
and  the  danger  of  exposure  from  inclement  weather  reduced  to  a 
minimum  ;  (3)  Morality  increased,  because  the  servant  is  pro¬ 

tected  from  evil  associates.  These  facts  are  so  well  known  as  to 
need  no  comment. 

We  suggest  that  colored  physicians  master  the  subject  of 
preventive  medicine,  as  the  tendency  of  all  treatment  is  based 
upon  the  potency  of  these  remedial  agents :  diet,  rest,  good 
nursing,  sanitation,  God’s  sunlight  and  ozone,  along  with  water, 
applied  externally  and  internally. 

In  conclusion,  we  affirm  that  the  most  powerful  factor  of 
race  degeneracy  is  tuberculosis,  which  is  fostered  by  vices  even 
where  seeds  have  not  been  sown  by  heredity.  The  Hampton 
Conference  should  preach  the  gospel  of  sanitation  everywhere, 
and  teach  children  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death. 

“  How  to  live  ”  should  be  the  theme  of  the  orator  if  we  would 
roli  back  the  reproaches  cast  upon  us  by  unfavorable  statistics 
collected  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Race  protection  demands 
that  we  act  at  once,  and  with  a  united  purpose  we  can  succeed  in 
reducing  the  alarming  mortality  of  the  Negro.  When  we  shall 


master  our  own  vices,  when  we  shall  become  strong  physically, 
mentally,  morally  and  financially,  there  will  be  no  question  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  as  to  the  future  of  the  Negro. 


SutvRepori  for  Department  of  Vital  Statistics 

REBECCA  J.  COLE,  M.  D.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

In  reducing  disease  and  prolonging  life,  sanitation  and  hy¬ 
giene  have  long  since  passed  out  of  the  experimental  stage,  but 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  reinforce  the  evidence  with  an  account  of 
certain  results  in  this  line  at  the  National  Home  in  Washington, 
;D.  C.,  of  which  I  have  been  superintendent  for  nearly  four  years. 

During  this  time  I  have  watched  over  and  ministered  to  over 
two  hundred  children  and  I  can  strike  a  note  that  gives  no  uncer¬ 
tain  sound.  Nearly  all  these  children  entered  the  Home  in  an 
impoverished  and  enfeebled  physical  condition.  Nature  had 
wreaked  her  vengeance  upon  their  poor  little  frames.  Dissipa¬ 
tion,  poverty,  ignorance,  neglect,  on  the  part  of  parents,  had  re¬ 
corded  their  story  in  crooked  bones,  serrated  or  decayed  teeth, 
swollen  glands,  foul  discharges  from  ears  or  nose,  stunted  stature, 
narrow  chests,  slouching  gait,  toneless  muscles,  undeveloped 
sense  of  taste,  unused  to  suitable  food,  refusing  any  deviation 
from  meat  and  bread,  and  craving  stimulants  and  spices. 

Our  Home  is  flooded  everywhere  with  sunlight.  It  is  so 
constructed  that  ventilation  is  easy,  and  there  is  an  utter  absence 
of  anything  approaching  the  “institution  smell.  ”  There  is  no  dark, 
damp  hole  or  corner  from  attic  to  cellar.  The  whole  household 
is  trained  about  the  danger  of  hiding  away  damp  clothes  in  clos¬ 
ets  to  dry.  Everybody  has  heard  that  mustiness  means  that  the 
seeds  of  disease  are  lurking  around,  and  the  janitor  knows  that 
it  must  be  a  part  of  his  religion  to  let  the  air  blow  through  the 
cellar  at  regular  intervals  to  drive  out  the  enemy  that  works  in¬ 
sidiously  while  the  family  sleeps.  The  children  give  me  warning 
when  a  suspicious  odor  arises  anywhere,  and  they  have  named 
these  emanations  “diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  consumption.’’  Old 
and  young  are  on  the  alert  to  keep  our  Home  sweet  and  whole¬ 
some.  What  about  bathing  and  feeding  ?  Our  food  is  simple  but 
nutritious  and  unstimulating,  and  the  whole  day  is  regulated  by 
bells,  making  eating,  working,  studying,  playing,  bathing,  each 
follow  in  turn  with  almost  military  regularity. 

During  my  incumbency  two  children  only  have  died  from 
tuberculosis,  and  these  were  infected  before  entering  the  Home. 
The  general  health  of  the  children  is  excellent.  Their  appear- 


ence  is  a  matter  of  constant,  favorable  comment,  and  those  that 
have  been  sent  out  this  year  to  homes  in  the  country  and  else¬ 
where,  are  splendid  specimens  of  health  and  growth.  They  il¬ 
lustrate  this  fact :  that  even  poor  material  placed  in  favorable 
condition  can  be  worked  into  good  bodies,  and  it  pays  better 
to  try  and  improve  the  stock  than  to  try  to  cure  puny,  sickly 
children.  Let  us  face  this  matter  squarely.  Tuberculosis  is  a 
question  of  stock.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  stamina  and  toughness  of 
a  people — which  enables  them  to  resist  unfavorable  conditions  and 
sterilize  the  seeds  of  disease  that  are  floating  everywhere,  but 
which  fructify  in  low  organizations.  What  does  it  indicate  when 
we  see  groups  of  such  children  as  I  have  described.  It  means, 
generally,  that  the  stock  is  running  down  ;  that  the  parents  are 
exhausted  by  hard  work,  debauchery,  or  hard  conditions  ;  that 
their  nervous  energy  is  exhausted  and  that  their  children  are  but 
the  expression  and  measure  of  their  vital  energy  or  lack  of  ener¬ 
gy.  Until  men  and  women  use  their  brains  oftener,  and  feel  as 
much  solicitude  about  the  health  and  morals  of  their  children  as 
the  stock  farmer  does  about  that  of  his  cattle,  we  shall  continue 
to  deplore  the  presence  of  tuberculosis,  epilepsy,  insanity. 

Let  pulpit  and  press  tell  the  people  that  the  health,  morals, 
eternal  happiness  of  their  children  are  matters  of  their  making. 
That  since  we  are  largely  a  laboring  class,  our  existence  depends 
upon  improving  our  fibre,  and  that  the  fullest  measure  of  im¬ 
provement  can  be  effected  by  fixed  laws,  of  which  no  one  need 
be  ignorant. 
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The  figures  of  this  report  have  been  collected  from  offi¬ 
cial  sources  and  from  persons  who  are  in  position  to  give  au¬ 
thentic  information;  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  useful  to  those 
who  have  occasion  to  deal  with  questions  relating  to  the  Negro. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  VIRGINIA  NEGROES 

The  Census  Bureau  has  compiled  for  Bradley  T.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  two  interesting  tables — one  giving  the  number  of  black 
Virginians  living  in  other  states,  the  other  che  number  of  Negroes 
from  other  states  living  in  Virginia. 
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The  tables  show  for  1900: 

Total  Negroes  born  in  Virginia .  . .  .878,988 

Living  in  Virginia,  born  there, . 625,544 

Born  in  Virginia  living  in  other  states . 253,444 

Total  Negroes  living  in  Virginia . 660,570 

Living  in  and  born  in  Virginia . 625,544 

Born  elsewhere,  living  in  Virginia, . 35,026 

That  is  to  say  in  1900  there  had  emigrated  from  Virginia,  .253,444 
And  immigrated  to  Virginia, . 35,026 

Dead  loss  to  Virginia, . . . 218,418 


The  table  below  shows  the  loss  or  gain  to 

Virginia  in  Negro 

population  for  the  states  named. 

Number  of  Negroes  bom 
in  Virginia  living  in  the 
following  named  states 
in  1900: 

Number  of  Negroes  liv¬ 
ing  in  Virginia  in  1900 
born  in  the  following 
named  states: 

Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

. 4,537-...  •  • 

. 29 

Connecticut . 

. 2,778 . 

. 45 

Maryland . 

. 1,673 

Massachusetts. . . 

. 6,213 . 

. 114 

Mississippi . 

. IO,88l  ......  . 

New  Jersey  . 

. . .  15,935 . 

. 150 

New  York . 

297 

North  Carolina. . . 

. 8,499 . 

. -26,597 

Pennsylvania,  . . . 

. 40,870 . 

. 450 

These  figures  are 

worthy  of  special  study. 

The  original  ta- 

ble  shows  that  Virginia  has  furnished  emigrants  for  every  state 
and  teritory  of  the  United  States.  Far  away  Hawaii  has  3  of  her 
sable  sons.  North  Carolina  is  the  only  state  to  which  Virginia  is 
a  debtor;  in  1890  there  were  14,185  Negroes  born  in  that  state  and 
living  in  Virginia  as  against  26,597  in  1900,  that  is,  during  the  last 
10  years  12,412  persons  had  moved  from  North  Carolina  to  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

A  comparison  with  the  Census  of  1890  shows  34,481  Negroes 
born  in  Virginia  and  living  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Mississip¬ 
pi  to  24,344  for  1900;  it  also  shows  that  within  a  decade  the  states 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  have  more  than  doub¬ 
led  their  population  of  native  black  Virginians.  Slavery  is  doubt¬ 
less  responsible  for  the  presence  of  the  large  number  of  Negroes 
born  in  Virginia  who  are  now  living  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and 
the  other  Southern  States,  but  what  is  the  cause  of  the  large 


number  who  have  in  so  short  a  period  emigrated  to  New  York 
and  other  Northern  states?  Is  Virginia  pursuing  a  policy  which 
makes  her  black  citizens  unhappy  or  is  the  movement  of  Negro 
population  from  Virginia  the  result  of  that  universal  desire  to 
better  one’s  condition  which  is  characteristic  of  the  best  individ¬ 
uals  of  the  human  race  wherever  found  ?  What  is  the  character 
of  those  leaving ?  Of  those  remaining?  These  and  other  ques¬ 
tions  are  suggested  by  these  statistics 

the  excess  of  females  in  negro  population 

The  Census  of  1900  shows  that  the  females  of  Negro  descent 
exceed  the  males  by  54,347  or  about  0.6  per  cent  of  the  total  Negro 
population,  and  that  our  race  is  the  only  element  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  which  there  is  a  preponderance  of  females.  In  1890  the 
excess  of  females  was  18,918. 

The  table  below  gives  the  states  in  which  there  is  an 
excess  of  females;  it  also  gives  the  number  in  excess  as  well  as 
similar  figures  for  1890: 


1900 

1890 

New  Hampshire . 

. 8 . 

.  *38 

Massachusetts . 

. 386 

Rhode  Island . 

. 5*2 . 

. 605 

Connecticut . 

. 7 32.-.  . 

. 442 

New  York . 

- .  5.996 . 

. 3,086 

New  Jersey . 

. . 2,354  . 

. 818 

Maryland . 

. 3.830 . 

. 4,239 

District  of  Columbia . 

. 8,130 

Virginia . 

. 13.804 . 

..  . 13,782 

North  Carolina . 

. 10,558 

South  Carolina. . . 

. 15.069 . 

Georgia . 

.  15.075  . 

. *2,329 

Kentucky . 

. 977 

Tennessee . . 

. 3467 . 

. 3.636 

Alabama  . 

. 8,333 . 

. 4,495 

Mississippi . 

. *  ,989 

Lousisiana . 

. 5.476  . 

. 4.925 

Texas . 

. 452 . 

. *2,751 

The  excess  of  females  by  groups  of  states  for 

1900  and  1890: 

1900 

1890 

North  Atlantic  States . 

. 8,440 . 

. 3.352 

South  “  “  . 

. 57,967 . 

. 35.152 

South  Central  “  . 

. H,i94 . 

These  figures  indicate  a  marked  movement  of  both  the  males 


*  Males. 
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and  females  of  the  colored  population;  they  also  show  that  in  the 
South  and  North  the  females  are  largely  in  excess,  while  in  the 
Western  states  the  males  are  largely  in  excess.  A  great  social 
problem  confronts  us  both  in  the  excess  of  females  and  in  this 
lack  of  equilibrium  of  sex  distribution. 


THE  NEGRO  NOT  OVER-EDUCATED 

The  statement  has  been  made  frequently  of  late  that  a  great 
mistake  has  been  made  in  the  character  of  the  education  given 
the  Negro.  From  the  criticism  made  one  would  imagine  that 
the  country  is  being  overrun  with  Negro  collegians  who  can  find 
no  employment  in  keeping  with  their  training. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  schools  established  by  Northern  phil- 
anthrophy  in  the  former  slave  states  due  emphasis  has  been  put 
upon  industrial  and  secondary  training,  and  judging  from  the 
number  of  graduates  from  these  institutions  not  too  much  stress 
has  been  put  upon  the  higher  education. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  college  graduates, 
male  and  female,  and  the  Negro  population  of  these  states  and 
the  district  of  Columbia  for  1900: 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Population 

Alabama 

3 

1 

4 

827,307 

Arkansas 

3 

1 

4 

366,856 

Delaware  - 

1 

0 

1 

3°,697 

District  of  Columbia 

3 

0 

3 

86,702 

Florida 

0 

0 

0 

230,730 

Georgia 

6 

3 

9 

1,034,813 

Kentucky 

0 

0 

0 

284,706 

Louisiana 

6 

3 

9 

650,804 

Maryland  - 

0 

0 

0 

235,064 

Mississippi 

1 3 

2 

15 

907,630 

Missouri 

0 

0 

0 

161,234 

North  Carolina  - 

39 

4 

43 

624,469 

South  Carolina 

9 

6 

12 

782,321 

Tennessee  -  -  - 

>3 

2 

15 

480,243 

Texas  -  -  -  -  - 

3 

0 

3 

620,722 

Virginia 

9 

0 

9 

660,722 

West  Virginia  -  - 

0 

0 

0 

43,499 

Total  - 

105 

22 

127 

8,028,519 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  gives  for  the 
same  states  the  following  professional  graduates:  theology,  89; 
law,  24:  medicine,  76;  dentistry,  10;  pharmacy,  19;  nurse  training 
31;  total,  239;  not  a  large  number  for  the  millions  among  whom 
they  must  do  service. 
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The  above  table  shows  that  of  the  college  graduates  4  were 
educated  in  Alabama  where  there  is  a  Negro  population  of 
827,307;  9 in  Georgia  with  a  population  of  1,034.813,  and  3  in  Texas 
with  a  Negro  population  of  620,722.  Of  the  total  number  of  col¬ 
lege  graduates  only  16  were  graduated  from  the  three  leading 
colored  institutions:  9  from  Fisk  University;  4  from  Atlanta 
University;  and  3  from  Howard  University. 

There  are  29.435  or  more  colored  ministers  and  over  2,000 
teachers  in  secondary  and  higher  institutions,  to  say  nothing  of 
27,746  colored  teachers  and  those  engaged  in  other  professional 
work,  whose  ranks  should  be  largely,  if  not  entirely,  supplied 
from  college  graduates.  Surely  the  demand  is  greater  than  the 
supply. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  reports  for  1900  the  number 
of  colored  persons  in  high  schools  and  colleges  at  2,517  in  each 
1,000,000  of  the  colored  population,  while  the  general  average  is 
10,743  per  1,000,000,  and  of  all  colored  pupils  only  1  in  100  was 
engaged  in  secondary  and  higher  work. 

He  says:  ’‘If  the  ratio  of  colored  population  in  secondary  and 
higher  education  is  to  be  equal  to  the  average  for  the  whole 
country  it  must  be  increased  five  times  its  present  average." 


NUMBER  OF  COLORED  INSTITUTIONS  VS.  WHITE  INSTITUTIONS 


The  following  table  gives  the  colored  and  white  schools  of 
the  South  for  secondary  and  higher  education: 

It  shows  that  the  contention  made  in  certain  quarters  to  the 
effect  that  the  Negro  has  been  sufficiently  provided  for  education¬ 
ally  does  not  hold  good;  it  further  shows  that  the  whites  are  not 
unprovided  for,  as  recent  utterances  would  indicate. 

Colored  White 


Public  high  schools . 86 . 1,262 

Normal  schools,  private . 25  45 

“  “  public . 15 . 40 

Academies,  seminaries  and  private  high  schools,.  . .  .75 . 839 

Universities  and  colleges, . 25 . 158 

Colleges  for  women . *0 . 106 

Manual  training  and  industrial  schools . 1  26 

Medical  schools, . 3 . 56 

Law  schools . 4  37 

Theological  schools, . 9 . 32 

Training  schools  for  nurses . 5 . 48 

Dental  schools, .  2 . 18 

Schools  of  pharmacy . 3 . 16 

Commercial  and  business  schools . o . 76- 


Total, - 253 . 2.759 

*Scotia  Seminary  and  Spellman  Seminary  are  enumerated  above. 
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This  table  shows  the  distribution  of  high  schools,  private 
secondary  schools— academics,  high  schools,  and  seminaries, — 
normal  shools,  colleges,  and  universities  for  the  States  named. 


Alabama. .. 
Arkansas  . 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky.. 
Louisiana .. 

Total . 
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DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS 


The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  for  church  schools 
for  1901-  02.  The  figures  have  been  compiled  from  the  reports  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  organizations  named. 


er  of 
Schools 

Teachers 

-d 

3J  0) 

Per  of 
Pupils 

U 

O 

O 

-M 

P 

if)  O  | 

O  0,  M 

Q, 
m  2 

<u 

d  qj 

c  s 

6 

3 

z 

0 

(J 

£ 

S 

Z 

LJ  2-& 
c n 

a  2 

in 

& 

American  Missionary  Association 

$90,000 

$ 

1,000.000 

(Cong.) . . . . . . 

69 

150 

257 

12 

178 

Educational  Dept  A.  M.  E  Church 

25 

168 

1 

4 

895 

110,388 

585,000 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Soc 

*25 

142 

132 

6 

198 

t  115,382 

1,031,705 

Educational  Dept.  A  M.  E.  Z.  Church 

10 

60 

0 

2 

coo 

25,000 

1 50,000 

Executive  Com.  Colored  Evang.  Presb 

8 

1,500 

Church  in  U.  S .  . . 

2 

399 

14,000 

Board  of  Miss’ns  for  Freedmen  (Presb) 

no 

88 

195 

77 

10 

,7i5 

88,254 

517,000 

C.  M.  E.  Church  Schools _ _ 

6 

3i 

5 

1 

,100 

18,000 

150,000 

Board  of  Freedmen’s  Missions  (U. 

.879 

Presby.)  . .  .  -  - 

>5 

59 

41 

3 

55,000 

200,000 

Freedmen’s  Aid  and  So.  Educational 

46 

(88 

,146 

71,078 

2,068,400 

Society  (  Meth.  ).. . . . 

225 

10 

National  Baptist  Convention  Schools 

31 

200 

0 

4 

,000 

100,000 

350,000 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Schools . 

2 

6 

0 

274 

1,600 

12,000 

Total .  . . . 

321 

1207 

740 

56 

,084 

676,202 

6,078,165 

The  summary  shows  what  a  powerful  agency  these  organi¬ 
zations  are  in  the  uplift  of  the  colored  people  in  the  South.  The 
table  shows  that  the  great  missionary  societies  are  giving  colored 
teachers  splendid  recognition:  for  example  in  the  schools  man- 

*  Repor’  for  igoo-’oi. 

t  For  teachers  salaries.  Total  expenditures  for  the  schools  helped  by  the  Society 
.$384,153.42;  this  includes  the  cost  of  neve  buildings. 
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aged  by  the  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedinen  195  teachers  are 
colored  and  77  are  white,  and  in  the  Freedmen’  Aid  and  Southern 
Educational  Society  there  are  188  colored  and  225  white  teachers. 

Full  statistics  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  schools  of  the 
Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches.  Bishop  Nelson  makes 
the  following  estimates  for  the  schools  of  the  Commission  on 
Work  among  the  Colored  People:  number  of  schools,  93;  number 
of  pupils,  9.044:  cost  of  school  support  for  1901  ’02,  $42,364;  value 
of  school  property  and  equipment,  $517,000.  The  Catholic  Direc¬ 
tory  reports  for  the  Commission  for  the  Catholic  Missions  among 
the  Colored  People:  94  schools;  6,364  pupils. 


SELF  HELP 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  68  of  the  denominational  schools 
— those  of  the  A.  M.  E.,  A.  M.  E  Z.,  C.  M.  E.,  National  Baptist 
Convention,  and  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Churches  are  man¬ 
aged  and  supported  by  the  colored  people  themselves.  The 
figures  show  471  teachers;  12,269  pupils;  $254,988  expended  for 
their  support  for  1901 — ’02;  and  a  valuation  of  school  property 
and  equipment  of  $1,247,000. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  how  much  was  contributed  by  colored 
people  towards  their  own  support  in  the  other  organizations. 
The  following  figures  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  are  quoted  as  illustrative  of 
what  they  contribute  in  this  direction  in  all  the  church  schools: 
From  tuition  fees,  $26,504.88,  from  charges  for  board,  $83,750.10; 
from  old  accounts,  $4,728.83;  from  sources  not  designated  in 
reports  from  schools,  $13,884,65;  from  churches  and  individuals, 
$16,060  56;  making  a  total  of  $144,933.02 


WHAT  OUR  GRADUATES  ARE  DOING 

The  following  statistics  are  given  to  show  as  far  as  figures 
can  that  our  graduates  the  “new  Negroes,”  are  making  for  them¬ 
selves  a  record  of  which  they  nor  their  friends  need  be  ashamed. 
A  large  majority  of  the  graduates  of  these  institutions  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for;  it  is  no  guess  work  as  to  what  they  are  doing;  these 
figures  are  put  over  against  the  ipse  dixits  of  those  who  contend 
that  education  is  spoiling  the  colored  youth. 
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KNOXVILLE  COLLEGE 


Occupation  No. 

Teachers . , . 90 

Preachers,  . 13 

Mechanics .  21 

Farmers, . 4 

Home-keepers . 22 

Pursuing  higher  studies . 12 

Merchants,  including  clerks,  8 

Lawyers .  5 

Physicians, . 10 


Occupation  No. 

Medical  student  . . 1 

In  service  in  hotels  or  homes,  10 

Total  number  heard  from,  196 
Employment  not  known,  18 
Dead, . 19 

Total  number  of  graduates,  233 


HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE 


Male  Graduates 

Government  employees . .  9 

Coal  inspectors, .  1 

Farmer  and  shoemaker .  1 

Farmer  and  mason .  1 

Principals  of  schools, .  8 

Teachers  of  trades,  . 10 

Teachers  and  farmers, . 20 

Physicians. . .  .  . 15 

Dentists, .  1 

Druggists .  2 

Sec’y  of  Legation,  Liberia, .  .  1 

Editors, .  2 

Merchants,  clerks,  book¬ 
keepers . . 47 

Barbers,  .  4 

Teachers  and  preachers .  6 

Teachers  and  lawyers . 3 

Commandants  in  schools . 3 


Treasurer  in  Tuskegee  N.  S.  1 
Tradesmen  (see  above)  ....35 
Farmers  (see  also  above) ....  22 

Farmers  and  carpenters .  1 

Preachers,  (see  also  above) . .  23 
Gen.  Sec'y  of  Y.  M.  C.  A .  1 


Waiters,  bellmen,  etc., . 36 

Laborers .  8 

Students  pursuing  higher 

courses, . 24 

•  _ 


Occupation  not  known, ....  145 


Dead . 102 

Total  male  graduates . 623 


Female  Graduates 


Teaching,  not  married . 83 

Teaching,  married, . 55 

Teaching  and  running  farm,  1 

Running  farms .  2 

Home-keeping,  married . 97 

Dressmakers . 17 

Mission  workers, .  1 

In  service .  8 

Trained  nurses  . . . .  4 

Matrons .  3 

Clerks .  2 

Store-keepers .  1 

Taking  higher  courses . 12 


Total  number  heard  from.  .286 

Occupation  not  known . 56 

Dead . 62 


Total  female  graduates . 414 


Total  number  heard  from.. 376 
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VIRGINIA  NORMAL  AND  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 


College  Graduates 


Teachers, .  16 

Preachers .  i 

Doctors, .  5 

Lawyers, .  5 

In  business .  i 

Taking  higher  courses . 12 


Total  living  graduates,  . 40 

Dead,  .  4 

Total  graduates . 44 


Normal  Graduates 

Teachers, . 232 

Preachers .  5 

Doctors . n 

Lawyers . 10 

In  business . 33 

Taking  higher  courses, . 15 

Home-keeping,  (females)  .  ..5 1 


Total  number  heard  from,  357 

Employment  not  known . 11 

Dead, .  8 


Total  Normal  graduates,..  .376 


FISK  UNIVERSITY 


College  professors . . 8 

High  or  Normal  School : 

Principals . 12 

Teachers, . 45 

Grammar  School  : 

Principals . 34 

Teachers . 120 

Ministers . 19 

Doctors, . 17 


Students  in  professional 

Schools, . 16 

In  U.  S.  Gov’t  employ, .  9 

In  business . 13 

Wives  not  classified  above,.  .44 

Miscellaneous . 9 

Living  at  home . 13 


Total  living  graduates,. . .  .368 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FISK  GRADUATES 


Alabama . 34 

Arkansas . 17 

Connecticut, .  3 

District  of  Columbia, . 1 1 

Florida . 10 

Georgia, . 26 

Illinois .  13 

Indiana, .  4 

Kansas . .  6 

Kentucky, . 18 

Louisiana, .  1 

Maryland,  .  1 

Massachusetts, .  4 

Michigan, .  3 


Minnesota, .  2 

Mississippi, .  14 

Missouri . 10 

New  York .  2 

North  Carolina .  .14 

Ohio . 3 

Oklahoma . 3 

South  Carolina .  5 

Tennessee . 106 

Texas . 52 

Virginia, .  . .  4 

Wisconsin, .  1 

Mexico, . .  1 
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STATISTICS  OF  RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 

The  table  below  gives  the  number  of  churches,  ministers, 
and  members  of  the  leading  religious  bodies  of  our  people.  It  is 
important  in  indicating  the  number  of  colored  people  who  are  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  upon  theirown  efforts  for  spiritual  development. 


Churches  Ministers 

. 

Communicants 

A.  M.  E.  Church 

5,775 

5,659 

673,504 

Regular  Baptists 

T  5>654 

*4, 35i| 

1,864,600 

A.  M.  E.  Z.  Church 

2,949 

3,586 

5  53, 1 9 1 

C.  M.  E.  Church 

1 ,977 

2,738 

205,073 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 

425 

400 

57,000 

Total 

26,780 

26,734 

3,353,368 

The  table  below  gives  the  strength  of  colored  churches  hold¬ 
ing  organic  connection  with  white  bodies. 


Churches 

Ministers 

Communicants 

Presbyterian  Church  in  U.  S.  A. 

376 

232 

25,000 

United  Presbyterian 

x3 

9 

820 

M.  E.  Church 

3,234 

3,234 

236,003 

P.  E.  Church 

200 

95 

15,000 

Congregational  Church 

i74 

io5 

10,440 

Catholic  Church 

2 

137,890 

Total  - 

4027 

3,677 

425d53 

These  statistics  do  not  exhibit  the  full  religious  strength  of 
the  race  as  there  are  other  bodies  and  thousands  of  colored  per¬ 
sons  whose  membership  is  in  white  churches  presided  over  by 
white  pastors.  Then  too  there  are  the  various  auxiliaries  of  the 
church  such  as  the  Christian  Endeavor,  Baptist  Young  People’s 
Union,  Epworth  League,  etc.,  etc.,  the  statistics  of  which  would 
demonstrate  that  the  race  fully  appreciates  that  “righteousness 
exalteth  a  nation.”  The  statistics  of  the  Colored  Men’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  show  a  grat¬ 
ifying  growth  of  that  work. 

OWNERSHIP  OF  LAND. 

Earnest  efforts  have  been  put  forth  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  acres  of  land  and  the  value  of  city  and  town  lots  owned  by 
Negroes  in  the  South,  but  figures  could  be  obtained  from  only 
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two  states,  namely,  Georgia  and  Virginia.  The  auditors  of  six 
states  replied  that  separate  assessments  of  the  races  are  not 
kept  in  their  offices. 

The  tables  show  the  number  of  acres,  the  value  of  acres,  and 
the  value  of  land,  city  or  town  lots,  and  buildings  owned  by  Ne¬ 
groes  for  the  past  ten  years. 


Assessment  of  Real  Estate  of  Negroes  in  Georgia.* 


Year 

N umber  of  Acres  V alue  of  Acres 

Value  of  acres,  city  and  town  lots, 
and  buildings 

1892 

1,063,649 

#4,477, 1 83 

#9,145,916 

i893 

1,043,86° 

4, 45°, 121 

9,3oi,265 

1 894 

1,064,431 

4,386,366 

9,021,421 

i895 

1,038,824 

4, 1 58,960 

8,595.738 

1896 

R°43>847 

4,234,848 

8,672,177 

1897 

i,057,567 

4,353,798 

8,675,418 

1898 

1,097,087 

4,340,100 

8,714,665 

1899 

1,062,223 

4,220,120 

8,566,516 

1900 

i,°75,073 

4,274,549 

8,635,939 

1901 

1,041,135 

4,656,042 

9,°°7,977 

In  this  table  the  value  of  the  real  estate  of  the  Negroes  of 
Georgia  for  1901  is  placed  at  $9,007,977;  the  state  Comptroller 
puts  their  personalty  at  $6,621,834  making  a  total  of  $i  5,629,81 1. 
The  Comptroller  states  that  the  Negroes  as  well  as  the  whites 
own  more  than  they  return  for  assessment. 


Assessment  of  Real  Estate  of  Negroes  in  Virginia 


Year 

N  umber  of  Acres 

Value  of  Acres 

Value  of  land,  city  lots,  and 
buildings. 

1892 

709,456 

#3. 1 71,465 

$  9,425,085 

1893 

763,867 

3,286,943 

9,829,583 

1894 

781,064 

3, 478,894 

10,162,889 

i895 

820,063 

3,596,049 

10,428,730 

1896 

858,031 

3,646,439 

10,927,842 

1897 

930)376 

3,711,240 

1 1,225,228 

1898 

978,178 

3,800,459 

1 1,41 1,916 

i899 

993.932 

4,956,695 

1 1, 643, 1 64 

1900 

993.541 

4,066,913 

12,033,98s 

1901 

1,066,303 

4,342,074 

12,856,417 

The  tables  show  that  the  Negroes  of  Georgia  own  77, 486 
acres  more  than  they  owned  a  decade  ago  and  that  the  black 
Virginians  in  the  same  period  have  increased  their  holdings  by 
348,847  acres. 

The  Negroes  in  Virginia  owned  in  1901  real  estate  to  the 

value  of  $12,856,417,!  and  personal  property  to  the  value  of 

$3,966, 1944  making  a  total  of  $16,822,61 1.  The  Census  Bureau  puts 

*  Report  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
t  Auditor’s  report,  1901 
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down  their  farm  property  at  $24,529,016  which  is  more  than  tre¬ 
ble  the  state  assessment;  at  that  rate  of  valuation  the  real  and 
personal  estate  of  the  colored  people  of  Virginia  amounts  to  over 
$50,000,000. 

The  Twelfth  Census  reports  167.886  farms  in  Virginia  of 
which  73  per  cent,  are  operated  by  white  farmers,  and  27  per 
cent,  by  colored  farmers.  Of  the  white  farmers  71  per  cent,  own 
all  or  a  part  of  the  farms  they  operate  and  59  per  cent,  of  the 
colored  farmers  have  a  similar  interest. 

STATISTICS  ON  EDUCATION 

Common  Schools . — The  Commissioner  of  Education  reports* 
2,734.223  colored  persons  of  school  age — 5  to  18  years  old — nearly 
one  third  of  the  entire  school  population  of  the  South.  Of  the 
Negro  school  population  57.22  was  enrolled — a  large  gain  over 
the  previous  year.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  62.46  per 
cent — a  slight  gain.  The  number  of  colored  teachers  was 
27,749 — a  gain  of  564. 

Public  High  Schools. — There  are  100  public  high  shools  for  the 
colored  race,  94  of  these  schools  being  in  the  South.  In  these 
schools  there  are  326  teachers  and  12,202  pupils — 6,636  being  in 
elementary  grades  and  5,569  in  secondary  grades. 

Secondary  Schools.  --For  1900-  1901  there  are  reported  138  se¬ 
condary  and  higher  schools  for  the  education  of  Negroes.  These 
schools  report  1,781  teachers;  22,893  pupils  in  elementary  grades; 
1  3,547  in  secondary  grades;  and  2,979  in  collegiate  grades;  total 
39,419.  In  all  these  grades  except  the  collegiate  the  females  are 
largely  in  excess  of  the  males. 

Kindergartens — There  are  2,998  kindergartens  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  number,  according  to  Mrs.  A.  E.  Murray,  there 
are  45  colored — 25  public  and  20  private. 

The  committee  invites  the  co-operation  of  all  persons  who 
are  in  possession  of  facts  and  figures  relating  to  the  Negro.  True 
statistics  will  reveal  his  real  standing  and  whether  the  figures  be 
complimentary  or  not  the  truth  should  come  to  light. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Domestice  Science 

ROSA  D.  BOWSER 

The  committee  feels  sincerely  grateful  for  the  widespread  in¬ 
terest  shown  thoughout  the  country  in  our  department  of  work. 
The  general  awakening  along  all  lines  of  educational  uplift  indi¬ 
cates  the  beginning  of  a  great  revolution  in  the  moral,  intellect- 
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ual,  physical  and  domestic  life  of  the  people  of  these  United 
States.  Though  optimistic  in  our  views,  yet  we  believe  the  gra¬ 
vest,  most  onerous  duty  on  the  part  of  educators  is  to  impress 
upon  the  young  people  the  true  dignity  of  labor.  This  will  be 
the  most  difficult  lesson  for  popular  comprehension  and  appreci¬ 
ation.  4  God  is  no  respector  of  persons,”  tickles  the  ears,  and  is 
passed  as  a  sweet  morsel  over  the  tongue.  But,  “  All  service 
ranks  the  same  with  God,”(if  it  be  true  service)  finds  small  lodge¬ 
ment  in  the  hearts  of  the  masses.  We  recall  a  recent  incident 
which  will  bear  me  out  in  this  assertion.  After  the  commence¬ 
ment  days  of  the  schools  and  colleges,  Professor,  now  Dr. 
Blank  was  out  working  in  the  field.  A  passer-by  asked  his  com¬ 
panion,  44  Who  is  that  out  there  working  so  hard  ?  ”  “Why,  that 

is  Dr. - /’answered  his  friend.  44  You  met  him  yesterday. 

Now  that  he  has  on  another  suit  you  do  not  recognize  him. 
44  Why,  I  didn’t  know  educated  people  had  to  work,”  the  inquirer 
replied,  in  apparent  astonishment.  This  feeling  is  too  general  a- 
mong  our  young  people .  When  true  education  holds  sway  over 
heads,  hearts,  hands,  such  erroneous  ideas  of  work  take  wings 
and  fly  away.  But  the  change  cannot  be  made  in  a  few  years. 

Mrs.  Geo.  J.  Davis,  of  Hampton,  Va.,  makes  the  following 
report. 

44  Lessons  have  been  given  to  the  mothers  in  a  very  practical 
way,  from  a  domestic  economy  standpoint,  as  we  were  able  to 
utilize  drygoods  boxes  in  making  china  closets,  and  dressers  to 
hold  sewing  materials.  Their  doors  were  made  of  window  sashes 

44  In  March  and  April,  1901,  six  meetings  were  held  in  what  is 
known  as  the  mothers’  44  Domestic  Art  Room,”  the  first  three  be¬ 
ing  lessons  in  sewing.  Meal  sacks  having  printed  on  them  in 
large  red  letters,  44  100  lbs.  of  meals,”  were  changed  to  a  dainty 
cream-colored  tablecloth,  and  the  5  lbs.  sugar  bags  to  neat  table 
napkins,  to  show  the  women  how  to  provide  economically  for 
comfort  in  their  own  homes.  Through  the  liberality  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Spiller,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Hampton,  Va., 
and  his  people,  we  were  able  to  have  these  lessons  in  the  pleas 
ant  room  in  the  Church  basement  free  of  rent. 

44  Another  branch  of  our  work,  known  as  the  “Sunshine  Libra¬ 
ry”  was  stationed  July,  1900,  in  Phoebus,  Va. ,  in  a  neat  little  room 
9  by  7  ft.  The  table  used  in  this  room  was  made  by  a  son  of 
one  of  the  members  of  the  club  .out  of  a  drygoods  box.  The 
library  has  proved  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  young  and  old. 

44  A  few  months  ago  we  had  given  to  us  by  the  Zion  Baptist 
Church  of*  Phoebus,  Va. ,  a  large  room  which  stands  in  the  church- 
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yard.  The  room  is  20  by  24  and  large  enough  to  have  the  two  in¬ 
dustries  together.  This  is  done  by  dividing  the  room  with  por¬ 
tieres  which  we  think  we  will  made  of  grass  bags,  by  fringing  them 
and  finishing  them  of  large  with  a  fancy  stitch  in  red.  The  large- 
er  half  is  to  be  the  Public  Library,  which  is  fitted  up  with  fifteen 
shelves,  and  with  tables  and  pictures.  The  other  side  is  to  be 
known  as  the  “  Mothers’  Domestic  Art  Room.”  In  September, 
1902,  lessons  will  be  started  in  sewing  and  cooking  for  the  moth-  ' 
ers’  club. 

“  Very  early  in  the  fall  we  hope  to  have  reading  cir¬ 
cles  for  the  old  and  the  young,  letting  young  mothers  and 
girls  prepare  the  refreshments.  I  feel  that  this  will  be  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  get  hold  of  the  people  coming  to  this  room. 
They  will  be  taught  culture,  refinement  and  domestic  economy 
without  any  effort  whatever  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge,  as 
the  orderly  room,  fitted  up  with  dishes,  cooking  utensils,  sewing 
materials,  a  shining  little  cook  stove,  lamp,  portieres,  pictures, 
books  and  tables,  will  be  an  object  lesson. 

Report  of  the  Mothers’  Club,  Manchester,  Va. 

“  We  are  still  banded  as  mothers  for  the  good  of  our  people. 
Some  have  earnestly  sought  and  cared  for  the  sick  and  poor.  We 
have  tried  in  the  best  way  possible  to  train  our  mothers  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  helps  so  abundantly  provided.  We  are  striv¬ 
ing  with  the  uttmost  zeal  to  erect  a  building  for  the  orphans  and 
homeless  ones,  of  our  city. 


M.  A.  Hughes,  President, 

L.  G.  King,  Secretary. 

Report  of  Mrs.  Laura  Titus,  Norfolk,  Va. 

“  The  children  have  been  encouraged  to  plant  flowers  and 
vegetable  seeds.  Many  have  brought  in  plants  for  us  to  see.  The 
boys  have  been  interested  in  growing  vegetables.  Mothers  have 
shown  much  interest  in  the  work  and  everything  points  to  a  suc¬ 


cessful  year  when  the  fall  opens. 

No  of  Mothers’  Meeting .  32 

“  “  sick  attended .  12 

“  “  “children .  4 

“  “  “  meals  given .  .  3 

Packages  of  food  given .  18 

Garments  given .  12 

No  of  garments  made  . . 28 
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“  Miss  Washington  of  Mt.  Meigs  Village,  Ala.,  writes. 

“  A  few  changes  in  our  Teachers’  Home  last  fall  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  girls  in  our  advanced  classes  to  have  a  small  cooking 
class.  A  two-room  cottage  near  the  Teachers’  Home  was  repair¬ 
ed,  and  our  dining-room  and  kitchen  moved  into  it  from  the 
Home.  Here  the  girls  reported  twice  a  week,  under  the  care 
of  a  teacher,  for  cooking  lessons.  The  class  took  turns  at  first 
in  bringing  food  from  home  to  use  in  cooking,  but  afterwards 
sold  some  of  the  nice  things  made  to  the  Teachers’  Home,  and 
with  the  money  bought  different  things  to  cook.  While  a  part 
of  the  class  cooked,  the  others  arranged  the  table  in  the  teach¬ 
ers’  dining-room,  and  served  the  dinner.  Here,  the  girls  learn¬ 
ed  their  first  lessons  in  table  manners — how  to  use  the  knife  and 
fork,  how  to  pass  the  different  dishes,  how  to  use  table  napkins- 
and  the  reason  why  they  are  kept  in  rings. 

“  Making  fire  in  a  stove  was  the  hardest  thing  for  the  girls, 
but  each  took  turns  at  it  until  the  lesson  was  well  learned 
Measuring  out  quantities  of  flour,  meal,  soda,  powders,  etc.  was 
another  hard  lesson  for  the  class.  The  girls  could  not  see  any 
need  of  such  a  thing,  accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  throwing  in 
any  amount  that  happened  to  fall  into  their  hands.  The  girls  en¬ 
joyed  the  cooking  classes  more  than  any  work  we  have  had,  ex¬ 
cept  sewing.  We  need  more  room  and  more  time  for  this  very 
important  work . 

“  An  appeal  has  been  made  for  a  Girls’  Home  in  connection 
with  the  work  here.  We  need  a  two-story  cottage  with  twelve 
sleeping  rooms  on  the  second  floor.  A  large  kitchen,  dining-room, 
laundry,  bathrooms,  and  sitting-room  on  the  first  floor.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  best  work  will  be  done  for  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  when  this  house  is  erected.  We  need  to  have  it  simply 
furnished  in  order  that  it  may  be  within  the  reach  of  our  com¬ 
munity.  Every  girl  who  enters  school  will  have  a  chance  to 
work  there  ;  but  only  twenty-five  will  have  their  rooms  there.” 

Georgia  Washington. 

Report  of  Mrs.  Victoria  S.  Prather,  of  Baltimore,  Md 

“  The  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  accomplished  a  most  extensive  and 
beneficial  work  this  season  among  our  poor  colored  people.  The 
object  of  this  society  is  to  aid  these  people  in  the  way  in  which 
they  need  it  most,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  friendly  vistors  are 
sent  to  the  homes  of  such  families  as  are  known  to  be  in  need. 
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If  they  are  found  to  be  deserving,  fuel  and  food  are  supplied, 
and  employment  found  for  those  who  are  able  to  work.  In  visit¬ 
ing  the  homes,  the  Friendly  Visitor  has  the  opportunity  of  giving 
helpful  suggestions,  and,  many  times,  instruction  to  the  mothers 
and  daughters  along  the  lines  of  cleanliness,  economy,  and  the 
best  methods  of  making  home  comfortable  and  pleasant,  and  it 
is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  note  the  improvement  and  appre¬ 
ciation.  The  officers  and  Friendly  Visitors  have  meetings  every 
Friday,  at  which  reports  are  made  concerning  visits  and  new 
cases  reported.  This  society  is  supported  by  contributions  from 
wealthy  and  philanthropic  citizens  of  Baltimore.  In  case  of  sick¬ 
ness,  eggs  and  milk  are  furnished  the  patient,  and  a  physician 
pi  ovided. 

“  An  idea  of  the  work  accomplished,  can  be  obtained  by  the 
following  report  for  the  month  of  April. 


Permanent  employment  secured  for .  15 

Temporary  “  “  “  .  14 

Persons  placed  in  institutions .  34 

Families  materially  assisted  .  91 

‘  ‘  removed  to  better  homes  .  2 

Transportation  from  city .  2 

Families  aided  by  loans  .  .  7 

“  made  self-sustaining .  2 


Forty  cases  of  fraud  and  imposture  were  exposed,  and  2190 
visits  were  made.” 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Johnson,  Cor.  Sec’y.  of  the  Richmond  Mothers’ 
Club,  makes  a  partial  report  of  work  as  follows  : — 

“  The  Mothers’  Club  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  accomplished 
much  good  and  is  destined  to  do  even  a  greater  work.  This  Club 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  women  of  our  race 
to  higher  walks  in  life.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  subjects  pertaining  to  the  care  of  children.  Great  bene¬ 
fit  is  derived  from  these  subjects  by  each  mother. 

“  During  the  past  year  many  girls  were  saved  through  the 
influence  of  the  Mothers’  Club.  Another  important  feature  of  the 
club  is  helping  poor  and  destitute  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 
Committees  are  appointed  from  each  meeting  whose  duty  is  to 
find  persons  who  are  in  need  of  food,  clothing,  fuel.  etc.  During 
each  visit,,  the  Word  of  God  is  read  and  a  work  spoken  to  those 
who  are  unsaved,  concerning  their  spiritual  welfare.  Within  the 
past  twelve  months  the  following  work  has  been  accomplished  : 
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No  of  persons  helped,  by  giving  them  food  and  clothing -  242 


Children  put  into  Sunday  School .  20 

Conversions .  2 

Visits  made  by  committees .  148 

Money  paid  out  for  food,  clothing,  fuel,  etc .  $46.39 


“  We  have  connected  with  this  club,  Miss  Mary  F,  Clarke,  an 
experienced  trained  nurse,  who  offered  her  services  free  of  charge 
to  visit  the  poor  throughout  the  city  and  administer  to  their  needs 
whenever  not  otherwise  engaged.  She  has  proven  a  great  help 
along  this  line.  We  are  hoping  for  more  consecrated  Christian 
workers  who  will  join  with  us  and  help  to  push  forward  this  great 
work  for  the  Master.” 

Report  of  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Simpson  ofthe  Virginia  Union  Uni¬ 
versity,  Richmond,  Va. 

“  The  Union  of  the  Fireside  School  with  our  Mothers’ Club  is 
an  excellent  arrangement.  As  you  suggested  we  continue  the 
Fireside  lessons  each  week,  except  the  two  weeks  in  which  we 
have  a  regular  mothers’  meeting.  We  try  to  arrange  to  meet 
with  some  one  who  could  not  otherwise  meet  with  us.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  is  a  poor,  blind  woman  to  whom  we  go  with  our 
meetings  as  often  as  we  can.  There  is  a  prayer  meeting  held 
at  such  a  time  as  to  accommodate  those  in  the  neighborhood  who 
work  in  service.  One  of  our  members  visited  the  prison  recently, 
and  found  there  a  woman  with  whom  she  had  labored  in  the  prayer 
meeting.  The  woman  was  touched  at  being  followed  up,  and  we 
were  thus  able  to  reach  her  and  assist  her  in  reform.  Indeed, 
the  only  way  to  help  the  ignorant  and  poor  is  to  follow  them  un¬ 
til  they  are  sure  of  themselves.  A  few  respond  to  a  first  assis¬ 
tance,  but  not  many. 

“  During  the  past  winter  we  have  been  welcomed  in  many 
homes,  through  a  casual  acquaintance  with  a  child  ofthe  family 
Our  continued  interest  in  the  same  homes  has  met  with  an  ap¬ 
preciation  and  a  responsiveness  that  have  surprised  us.  In  so 
many  homes  we  find  relatives  and  friends  taken  in  because  these 
have  no  other  place  to  go.  Often  these  other  occupants  are  not 
anxious  to  find  other  places,  thus  keeping  the  family  poor  and 
lowering  the  morals  of  all. 

“  We  have  on  our  list  a  woman  unfortunate  enough  to  pos¬ 
sess  three  children  who  cannot  walk,  two  being  afflicted.  The 
father,  while  indifferent  to  his  wife’s  confinement  to  the  house 
day  after  day, at  least  feeds  them.  She  is  sure  she  would  get  lost  if 
she  left  the  short  street  in  which  they  live,  if  she  should  attempt 
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it  even  to  take  a  walk.  If  she  had  ever  been  taught  cleanliness, 
she  does  not  know  how  to  apply  her  knowledge.  We  have  tried 
to  make  the  babies  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  by  many  visits 
we  hope  to  change  conditions,  slowly  perhaps,  but  surely.  Much 
tact  and  real  interest  will  do  much  In  His  Name.  The  mothers 
say  that  because  of  our  meetings  they  look  at  and  deal  with  their 
children  in  a  different  and  more  interested  way .  The  extension 
of  this  work  is  a  leaven,  the  working  of  which  is  encourging  to 
watch,  although  apparently  it  touches  so  small  a  portion  of  the 
great  masses.  You  see  from  this  that  we  feel  if  we  can  really 
make  a  few  homes  what  they  should  be,  we  are  making  progress, 
because  of  the  large  influence  of  these  few  on  others  in  that  com¬ 
munity.  We  offer  prizes  for  the  best  looking  front  yard  and  the 
cleanest  back  yard. 

During  the  year  intervening  since  the  last  “Conference”  most 
encouraging  reports  of  good  work  and  increased  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  have  come  to  us  from  many  parts  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  neighboring  states.  Mothers’  meetings,  fireside  schools, 
boys’  clubs,  and  girls'  circles,  young  peoples’  organizations  for 
mutual  improvement  in  educational  development,  have  multi¬ 
plied  steadily.  Many  of  our  schools  are  accomplishing  much 
good  for  the  communities  in  which  their  graduates  make  their 
homes.  Notably  among  the  schools  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  we  think  of  Spellman.  Mt.  Meigs  Village  School,  the  great 
Tuskegee  over  which  our  honored  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington 
presides,  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  over  which 
Prof.  J.  Hugo  Johnston  has  so  acceptably  ruled  for  about  fourteen 
years,  the  Virginia  Union  University,  Hartshorne  College,  and 
the  Normal  of  Richmond,  Va  We  record  last  but  not  least  that 
pioneer  of  industrial  education  in  Virginia,  which  gave  vitality 
and  vigor  to  the  Southland,  and  Washington  to  Alabama- -The 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. 


An  Effort  to  Improve  Negro  Farmers  in  Texas 

ROBERT  LLOYD  SMITH 

I  have  been  a  country  school  teacher  all  of  my  working  life 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  spent  in  a  county  seat  in 
Texas,  living  with  the  country  folk,  teaching  their  children  and 
entering  into  their  life  as  fully  as  I  could,  I  began  to  study  their 
condition  and  needs.  It  seemed  to  me  that  while  the  work  of 
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our  public  school  system  and  institutions  for  secondary  and 
higher  education  was  far-reaching  and  effective,  the  problem  of 
rapidly  civilizing  the  great  masses  of  the  race  needed  all  the  aid 
it  could  get  from  sources  other  than  those  mentioned.  The 
most  deplorable  feature  of  Negro  life  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
lack  of  good  homes  and  good  home  life. 

Eleven  years  ago  I  read  in  the  Youth's  Companion  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  North  and  West  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
very  thing  needed  by  my  people.  It  was  the  Village  Improve¬ 
ment  Society,  and  I  said  to  myself  if  these  people,  representing 
as  they  do  the  very  highest  type  of  our  civilization,  need  to  or¬ 
ganize  for  the  improvement  of  their  environment,  how  much 
greater  is  the  need  among  a  race  the  background  of  whose  lives 
is  centuries  of  savagery  and  oppression.  There  is  always  a  keen 
fascination  in  planning  great  things  for  one’s  self  and  others 
and  the  most  exquisite  joy  in  working  towards  its  realization.  I 
read  the  article  in  the  summer  and  in  the  winter  we  had  our  first 
meeting.  I  had  to  work  up  a  feeling  among  my  neighbors  that 
this  work  was  in  the  range  of  possibilities  and  then  persuade 
them  that  it  was  worth  the  effort.  To  do  this  one  had  to  paint  a 
glowing  picture  of  a  comfortable  home,  modest  in  cost,  neat  in 
appearance,  and  within  reach  by  steady  and  persevering  effort. 

After  my  speech  we  organized.  The  constitution  adopted 
covered  substantially  this  ground:  “To  urge  our  members  to 
purchase  homes,  and  those  already  possessed  of  homes  to  im¬ 
prove  and  beautify  them;  to  purchase  those  things  which  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  our  families,  to  refrain 
from  spending  our  time  and  money  upon  foolish  and  harmful 
projects;  to  set  our  faces  against  and  unite  our  forces  in  fighting 
those  evils  which  tend  to  debase  our  character  and  destroy  our 
homes,  the  principal  of  which  are  gambling,  intemperance,  and 
social  impurity;  to  repair  our  highways  and  keep  them  in  order; 
to  plant  suitable  shade  trees  and  shrubbery  and  in  general  to 
bring  up  our  homes  and  home  life  to  the  highest  American 
standard  compatible  with  our  incomes. 

We  began  with  our  village  street  and  set  out  rows  of  trees 
for  shade  and  beauty.  Nor  did  we  forget  to  use  sentiment  to 
help  deepen  the  impression  for  public  improvement.  The  trees 
were  named  after  loved  ones  departed,  and  thus  became  monu¬ 
ments  not  only  to  the  living,  but  to  the  dead.  We  painted  our 
village  church  in  the  spring,  not  as  church  members  but  as  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  citizens;  we  planted  flowers  in  our  front  yards,  and 
the  demand  for  roots  of  rose  bushes  and  seeds  of  hollyhocks  and 


“old  maids”  and  bachelor’s  buttons  became  quite  brisk;  we  re¬ 
placed — those  who  could— our  barbed-wire  fences  with  picket 
fences;  we  whitewashed  our  homes  and  in  the  period  of  a  season 
made  the  dwellings  of  the  Negro  much  more  respectable  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Not  having  studied  closely  the  conditions  under  which 
the  race  was  placed  economically,  and  being  of  a  sanguine  dispo¬ 
sition,  I  thought  that  within  a  few  months  we  would  work  such  a 
transformation  that  no  one  would  know  the  village  in  twelve 
months.  Alas,  at  the  end  of  the  first  season  when  all  the  cotton 
was  sold,  1  found  that  most  of  the  people  were  without  a  surplus 
and  had  no  money  with  which  to  make  the  improvements  con¬ 
templated.  On  investigating  the  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs, 
I  found  it  in  the  unfortunate  business  conditions  under  which 
the  people  were  worked.  Under  the  Credit  or  Crop- Mortgage 
System  they  were  charged  anywhere  from  fifty  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent,  profit  on  the  first  cost  of  supplies.  I  saw  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  change  the  conditions  under  which 
the  crop  was  made  so  that  the  farmer  himself  could  have  and 
control  a  surplus.  I  saw  also  that  if  we  were  ever  to  succeed  in 
establishing  and  controlling  manufacturing  or  commercial  en¬ 
terprises,  we  must  free  the  producing  class,  which,  with  the 
Negro  was  the  farmer. 

We  re-organized  our  society  under  the  name  of  the  Farmer’s 
Improvement  Society  and,  retaining  the  constitution  already 
quoted  and  making  it  a  part  of  the  new  agreement,  we  cove¬ 
nanted  to  fight  the  credit  system  with  all  our  might  and  to  do  so 
by  raising,  as  far  as  possible,  all  of  our  supplies  at  home  and  by 
purchasing  for  cash  what  we  could  not  raise;  to  create  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  lively  interest  in  improved  methods  of  farming;  to  read 
agricultural  journals  and  the  United  States  agricultural  bulletins 
and  in  order  to  create  a  greater  interest  and  a  friendly  rivalry  we 
agreed  to  give  prizes  to  those  among  us  having  the  best  field 
crop,  dairy  products  and  live-stock;  to  co-operate  in  buying  our 
supplies  and  in  selling  our  products  when  desirable  or  practicable; 
to  care  for  the  sick  and  bury  the  dead  at  an  expense  not  to 
exceed  ten  cents  per  month,  not  one  cent  of  which  should  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose  except  that  named. 

My  reason  for  inserting  a  sick-  and  death-benefit  plank  was 
that  I  had  found  that  the  race  must  have  as  yet  something  tan¬ 
gible,  concrete  and  immediately  beneficial  to  hold  them  together. 
While  the  means  to  improve  were  being  gathered,  they  must 
have  something  else  to  hold  to,  and  so  we  inserted  the  sick-  and 
death-benefit  plank. 
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We  had  a  great  time  that  year  fighting  the  credit  system. 
It  became  a  fad  with  us  to  see  how  small  our  accounts  could  be. 
We  raised,  as  we  never  did  before,  chickens  and  pigs,  melons  and 
vegetables,  and  to  crown  it  all,  God  gave  us  a  good  yield  for  our 
larger  efforts  that  year.  We  then  began  the  work  of  replacing 
the  small,  uncomfortable  cabins  with  homes  that  were  more 
tasteful  and  healthful. 

As  I  traveled.  I  made  a  study  of  the  fronts  of  small  homes. 
I  noticed  in  the  suburbs  of  every  city  small  homes  that  were 
more  or  less  beautiful.  These  I  sketched  off  in  a  little  book,  and 
whenever  I  coul  d  persuade  a  member  to  build  tastily  I  did  so. 

We  also  that  year  began  our  system  of  buying  together  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  Co-operative  Movement.  We  bought  our 
supplies  in  December  and  urged  all  to  buy  as  largely  as  possible 
for  these  reasons:  i.  By  buying  in  large  quantities  we  could  get 
our  supplies  cheaper,  and  2.  We  could  buy  them  when  we  had 
the  money  at  the  end  of  the  cotton  season.  Whoever  knows  the 
race  understands  that  the  temptation  to  spend  money  with  the 
ordinary  Negro  is  well  nigh  irresistible  and  so  I  thought  the  best 
thing  to  do  was  to  let  him  break  himself  buying  shoes,  clothing, 
molasses,  flour,  etc  We  put  our  fraternal  plank  in  operation 
by  having  each  member  put  in  five  cents  per  month.  We  es¬ 
tablished  such  rules  as  would  best  enable  us  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  whi:h  we  were  banded  together.  In  six  years  we  had 
completely  revolutionized  the  appearance  of  “Freedmantown”, 
as  the  part  of  villages  occupied  exclusively  by  Negroes  is  called  in 
Texas.  The  one  and  two- room  cabins  were  all  gone.  Paint  and 
whitewash  became  a  general  adornment:  front  yards  were  made 
and  then  improved,  and  our  reputation  as  a  progressive,  ener  • 
getic  and  thrifty  people  became  established.  One  of  the  most 
pleasant  things  connected  with  our  improvement  was  the  great 
interest  displayed  by  the  white  people  in  oar  work.  They  spoke 
favorably  of  us  everywhere  and  tney  were  sincere,  as  subse¬ 
quent  events  showed. 

The  thought  then  came  to  me  that  if  our  plan  of  self-reliant 
manhood  and  womanhood — the  Negro’s  working  out  his  own  des¬ 
tiny  withoutoutside  aid  or  direction — could  succeed  so  well  at  Oak¬ 
land,  why  not  take  the  same  plan  to  other,  communities  ?  This  is 
what  I  did.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  was  a  teacher  and  had 
at  my  disposal  only  Fridays  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  but  by  dil¬ 
igently  usmg  these  days  many  communities  were  organized.  By 
and  by  we  had  enough  scattered  organizations  to  authorize  a 
general  organization.  Now,  in  naming  this  general  body  which 
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was  to  meet  annually,  I  thought  I  would  avoid  the  use  of  the 
words  convention  or  conference  because  the  Baptists  might  think 
if  I  called  it  a  conference  that  it  was  a  Methodist  meeting  of  some 
kind,  or  if  I  called  it  a  convention,  or  association,  my  Method- 
odist  brethren  might  regard  it  as  a  Baptist  outfit,  so  I  called  the 
gathering  our  Annual  Convocation,  and  that  stumped  them  all, 
for  no  one  in  the  communities  where  we  were  organized  had  the 
slightest  idea  what  the  word  meant, and  so  our  little  ship  steered 
clear  of  the  denominational  rock. 

We  have  a  regular  form  of  report,  and  each  branch  of  the  so 
ciety  is  required  to  report  the  number  of  acres  bought;  the  cost; 
the  indebtedness  on  the  same;  the  number  of  horses,  cows, 
mules,  hogs,  etc.  A  special  feature  of  these  reports  was  the  im¬ 
provement  made  during  the  year.  At  the  last  annual  convocation 
held  in  October  of  last  year,  the  membership  had  reached  three 
thousan  d;  the  number  of  organizations  up  to  date  more  than  a 
hundred;  the  members  had  purchased  and  very  largely  paid  for 
more  than  fifty  thousand  acres  of  good  Texas  land,  valued  at 
more  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  they  also  reported 
over  five  thousand  horses  and  mules, three  thousand  head  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  up  wards  of  eight  thousand  hogs  ready  for  killing.  Not  a 
member  of  the  Farmers’  Improvement  Society  has  been  convict¬ 
ed  of  a  felony  in  the  whole  course  of  our  career. 

In  con  necticn  with  the  Farmers’  Improvement  Society  has 
been  organized  an  auxiliary  whose  special  feature  is  its  exclusive 
female  membership;  its  mission  is  to  encourage  the  raising  of 
poultry  and  eggs,  the  making  of  butter  for  market  and  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  pigs  and  calves.  This  goes  under  the  name  of  the  Woman's 
Barnyard  Auxiliary  of  the  Farmers’  Improvement  Society. 

In  the  village  of  Oakland,  where  the  parent  society  is  lo¬ 
cated,  more  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Negto  population  live  in 
homes  of  their  own  and  the  real-estate  holdings  of  its  members 
have  increased  more  than  three  hundred  per  cent,  since  organ¬ 
ization.  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Farmers’  Improvement 
Society  is  self  reliant  manhood  and  womanhood-  We  ask  no  one  to 
do  any  thing  for  us  that  we  can  do  for  ourselves,  and  all  that  we 
have  done  so  far  has  been  accomplished  by  our  own  effort. 
This  has  not  been  much,  because  our  field  has  been  limited. 

Just  about  the  time  that  our  society  was  beginning  to  grow, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Tuskegee.  I  cannot  tell  how  that 
trip  and  contact  with  its  illustrious  founder  have  inspired  me. 
Two  things  have  grown  directly  out  of  it:  the  Woman’s  Barnyard 
Auxiliary  and  our  great  Annual  Fair.  Another  movement  pro- 
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jected  and  at  present  taking  shape  inspired  by  Tuskegee  is  our 
Farmers'  School,  in  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  children  of  the 
poor  can  be  taught  how  to  study  and  how  to  work  with  their 
hands  under  such  competent  instructors  that  they  will  make  the 
most  of  that  noblest  and  oldest  of  all  occupations,  agriculture. 

The  world  is  full  of  opportunity.  It  seems  that  most  of  the 
race  have  about  all  the  oportunity  they  can  well  manage.  God’s 
sunshine  is  for  all;  His  falling  dew  and  gentle  rain  descend  upon 
black  and  white  alike.  Let  us  grant  that  our  circle  is  circum¬ 
scribed.  Are  we  not  to  make  the  very  best  use  of  these  openings 
that  we  have?  And  is  there  any  better  preparation  for  citizenship 
than  coming  up  through  our  effort  to  the  standard  that  the 
country  has  set  ?  The  things  that  the  members  of  our  race  need 
are  the  realization  of  the  possibilities  of  the  soil  at  their  feet;  free¬ 
ing  the  laboring  class  from  the  curse  of  mortgage  and  check- 
and  contract  systems  ;  and  the  founding  by  each  man  of  us 
of  that  crowning  triumph  of  civilization— the  Christian  home. 


REPORT  OF  MR.  P.  W.  DAWKINS. 

Mr.  Dawkins,  a  Hampton  graduate,  who  is  farm  manager  at 
the  Penn  School,  St.  Helena  Island,  S.  C.  reported  as  follows  “  A 
Farmers'  School  has  been  organized  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena 
consisting  of  1,000  members;  the  total  number  reached  is  9,000. 
These  men  meet  four  times  a  year  and  I  give  them  a  practical 
lesson  in  farming  from  one  of  the  Hampton  Agricultural  leaflets 
They  then  go  home  and  put  these  lessons  into  practice.  Five 
committees  have  been  appointed,  on  forestry,  farm  products, 
home  products,  sanitation  and  home  decoration.  The  committee 
reports  at  each  of  the  four  meetings.  We  have  been  at  work 
only  one  year  bat  already  the  people  are  whitewashing  their 
houses,  draining  their  land,  digging  wells,  planting  trees  and 
flowers,  ploughing  deeper  and  raising  better  crops.” 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Business  and  Labor  Con¬ 
ditions  in  Richmond  Va. 

W.  P.  BURRELL 

In  the  City  of  Richmond  there  are  13,647  colored  males  and 
19,391  colored  females,  or  a  total  population  in  the  city  proper  of 
33,038  colored  people.  Of  these  9,244  are  children. 

There  were  931  deaths  reported  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31 , 
1901,  or  a  death-rate  of  nearly  30  to  the  thousand  among  the  col¬ 
ored,  against  a  death-rate  of  16  to  the  thousand  among  the  whites 
for  the  same  time.  While  this  rate  was  high,  it  showed  an  im¬ 
provement  or  decrease  of  ten  per  cent  over  that  of  the  previous 
year  when  there  were  1059  deaths. 

The  great  cause  of  the  high  death-rate  among  the  Negroes 
of  Richmond  is  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  sanitary  surroundings, 
and  alack  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  hygiene.  An  improved 
condition  is  found  wherever  the  light  of  investigation  has  gone, 
and  with  that  light  instruction  has  been  given.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  now  to  find  a  family  of  more  than  two  persons  living 
in  one  room  in  any  part  of  Richmond,  and  great  improvement  is 
noted  in  the  condition  of  the  real-estate  holdings  of  the  race 
Property  owned  by  colored  people  is  kept  in  as  good  repair  and 
sanitary  condition  generally  as  that  held  or  owned  by  the  whites 
The  labor  conditions  of  Richmond  are  daily  improving,  and  there 
is  now  a  demand  for  hands  in  nearly  every  branch  of  trade;  no 
competent  workman  has  any  right  to  complain. 

Of  the  9,606  Negro  men  in  Richmond  two-thirds  are  classed 
as  “laborers,”  of  the  remaining  3,000  some  are  represented  in 
nearly  every  trade  and  profession.  Many  of  the  avenues  of  la¬ 
bor  open  to  the  Negro  in  the  past  years  have  been  closed  to  him 
by  the  advent  of  more  skilled  labor,  but  principally  by  the  intro 
duction  of  machinery,  and  by  the  operation  of  an  unreasoning 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  white  brother.  At  one  time  in  all 
of  the  branches  of  the  city  service  the  colored  laborer  could  be 
seen,  but  it  has  not  been  many  months  since  a  committee  of  the 
City  Council  threatened  to  take  a  job  from  a  white  contractor  be¬ 
cause  he  employed  colored  citizens  of  the  city  of  Richmond  to 
do  the  excavating.  The  colored  brother  had  to  go.  In  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  action  of  the  City  Fathers,  we  have  seen  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  colored  mechanics  to  work  on  a  bricklaying  contract 
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worth  $30,000.00.  Many  large  houses  which  have  been  under¬ 
taken  by  white  contractors  have  had  colored  mechanics  assisting 
in  their  construction. 

Recently  there  has  been  put  in  on  all  the  principal  thorough¬ 
fares  conduits  for  the  telephone  and  electric  wires  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions.  The  placing  of  these  conduits  has  required  miles  of  ex¬ 
cavating,  all  of  which  has  been  successfully  done  by  Negro  hands, 
who  have  received  an  average  pay  of  $1.25  per  day. 

Five  hundred  Negro  girls  are  employed  by  one  white  firm  in 
the  manufacture  of  shirts;  they  are  paid  according  to  proficiency 
and  average  $3.00  per  week.  In  the  manufacture  of  cheroots  250 
more  girls  are  employed  at  wages  averaging  $2.75  per  week.  As 
many  more  are  needed,  but  for  some  cause  they  cannot  be  gotten. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  many  public  improve¬ 
ments  around  Richmond;  principally  in  the  form  of  park  and 
suburban  settlements,  and  while  the  work  has  been  directed  by 
white  foremen  and  bosses,  it  has  been  done  in  the  main  by  col¬ 
ored  men,  and  at  some  points,  so  great  has  been  the  demand  for 
such  help  that  the  farms  for  miles  around  have  been  almost  de¬ 
serted  and  in  many  cases  farming  has  been  suspended  The 
average  farm  hand  receives,  in  the  vincinity  of  Richmond,  5octs. 
a  day  and  board,  while  on  these  public  works  they  receive  an 
average  of  $1.35  a  day  and  can  get  the  same  class  of  board  as 
that  given  on  the  farm  for  about  20  cts.  a  day.  There  is  a  great 
demand  for  colored  farm  hands  in  the  counties  adjoining  Rich¬ 
mond  because  they  cannot  afford  to  work  for  the  poor  wages 
paid  when  they  can  possibly  do  better.  Many  of  these  farm 
hands  drift  into  the  city  where  they  are  ill  prepared  to  combat 
with  the  conditions  and  thus  form  a  class  of  idlers  who  are  a 
menace  to  the  best  interests  of  the  working  man,  since  they 
are  compelled  to  eat  and  have  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life; 
and  to  get  these  they  will  work  for  anything  they  can  get  and  thus 
assist  in  lowering  the  wage  standard  while  they  give  very  in¬ 
ferior  service. 

The  general  question  of  domestic  service  is  receiving  very 
close  attention  in  Richmond  at  the  hands  of  all  classes  of  citi¬ 
zens,  both  employers  and  employees.  For  the  betterment  of 
their  condition  nearly  every  branch  of  service  has  been  organiz¬ 
ed  into  clubs  or  societies  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  R.  E.  Jones, 
the  founder  of  the  Woman’s  League  and  Hospital.  These  organ¬ 
izations  meet  at  least  twice  a  month  at  the  League  Hall  where 
lectures  are  delivered  to  them  by  the  best  qualified  persons  who 
can  be  found,  and  classes  for  training  in  all  branches  of  domestic 
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service  have  been  formed.  Through  the  influence  of  this  move¬ 
ment  a  more  intelligent  and  better  paid  class  of  help  is  being  rap 
idly  developed.  The  white  ladies  of  the  city  co-operate  fully 
with  the  movement,  and  there  are  on  file  at  all  times  more  appli¬ 
cations  for  servants  from  the  woman’s  League  than  can  be  filled 
promptly.  The  dignity  of  labor  is  clearly  set  forth  and  every 
one  is  urged  to  make  himself  a  master  of  his  trade  no  matter 
how  humble  his  calling  may  be.  The  importance  of  true 
excellence  is  set  forth  in  the  strongest  possible  manner. 

An  investigation  conducted  by  inquiries  among  large  firms 
of  the  town  shows  that  colored  help  is  giving  general  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  is  of  an  intelligent  and  painstaking  class.  In  many 
places  we  found  them  quietly  occupying  positions  of  trust  and 
performing  clerical  duties,  though  employed  generally  as  day 
hands  and  unskilled  laborers.  Competition  between  the  labor¬ 
ing  colored  man  and  the  laboring  white  man  we  find  to  be  great, 
but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred  preference  is 
given  the  colored  hand  because  of  a  general  history  of  faithful¬ 
ness.  On  inquiring  particularly  after  the  character  of  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  young  colored  help  we  were  gratified  to  find  that 
same  degree  of  faithfulness  to  duty  which  has  from  time 
immemorial  marked  the  career  of  the  fathers.  There  are  a  few 
marked  instances  of  the  abuse  of  trusts  imposed,  but  no  more 
than  could  be  expected  from  such  an  army  of  employees. 

In  private  houses  we  find  95  per  cent,  of  all  the  work  still  in 
the  hands  of  competent  colored  help,  and  while  there  have  been 
many  attempts  to  introduce  numbers  of  white  servants,  the  ex¬ 
periment  has  not  been  fruitful  of  good  results.  It  is  but  natural 
that  with  more  intelligence  and  a  keener  sense  of  duty  and  of  the 
dignity  of  labor,  the  average  servant  should  demand  proper 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  employer.  Occasionally  we  note 
a  tirade  in  the  newspapers  against  the  “unreliable  Negro  ser¬ 
vant,”  but  investigations  quietly  made  have  almost  invariably 
developed  the  fact  that  the  fault  was  more  with  the  employer 
than  the  employee  and  a  disordered  temperament  has  generally 
been  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  trouble.  One  lady  published  that 
she  could  not  possibly  keep  a  chambermaid  and  that  each  one 
she  hired  was  slovenly  and  unreliable.  An  inquiry  made  of  her 
neighbors  disclosed  the  fact  that  in  that  house,  where  there  were 
ten  in  family,  the  chambermaid  was  expected  to  answer  the  door 
bell,  wait  on  the  table,  keep  the  rooms  in  order,  and  make  herself 
generally  useful  as  assistant  cook  and  laundress.  Now,  it  is  not 
strange  that  having  answered  a  call  fora  “chambermaid  in  a 
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small  family”  that  the  woman  should  have  found  herself  unable 
to  successfully  do  all  the  work  required  of  her.  She  left  after 
the  first  week  of  attempted  service.  In  one  of  our  smaller  hotels 
white  waitresses  have  been  introduced  and  the  experiment  is 
being  watched  with  some  concern  by  the  colored  waiters.  We 
find  that  a  large  number  of  those  families  who  have  been  used 
to  the  employment  of  servants  have,  because  of  changed  finan¬ 
cial  circumstances,  been  compelled  to  perform  much  of  their  own 
work.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  some  of  our  best  families  a 
large  part  of  the  daily  work  about  the  house  being  done  by  the 
members  of  the  household,  while  the  laundry  is  generally  put 
out.  The  average  wages  in  Richmond  received  by  male  house 
servants  is  $15.00  per  month,  while  the  female  servants  receive 
an  average  of  $8.00  per  month.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  some  cases  the  wages  are  very  meagre. 

The  tobacco  manufactories  employ  many  thousands  of  both 
colored  men  and  women.  The  average  wages  of  the  men  are 
$6.50  per  week,  when  work  is  plentiful,  and  the  women  average 
$3  .00  per  week.  In  the  iron  works  and  machine  shops  there  are 
several  hundred  more,  employed  in  various  capacities  averag¬ 
ing  $10.  per  week .  Most  of  the  cooking  is  done  by  colored  cooks, 
males  in  the  public  places  and  females  in  the  homes.  The  male 
colored  cooks  average  $25.00  per  month  while  the  females  aver¬ 
age  $12. 50.  All  the 'public  conveyances  of  every  character,  as 
well  as  nearly  all  the  delivery  wagons  and  drays  used  in  Rich¬ 
mond  are  in  the  hands  of  colored  men.  The  hackmen  average 
$6.00  per  week,  and  drivers  of  all  other  vehicles,  though  work¬ 
ing  only  six  days  in  the  week,  average  the  same.  The  bricklay¬ 
ers  are  now  being  paid  from  $3.50  to  $4. 00  per  day,  while  the 
plasterers  are  averaging  $2.25.  All  of  the  hod  carriers,  both  for 
brick-laying  and  plastering,  are  colored  men  and  receive  an 
average  of  $1.25  a  day.  The  average  pay  of  all  other  classes  of 
male  laborers  in  Richmond  could  fairly  be  put  at  $20.00  per 
month  or  75  cts.  per  day.  The  average  pay  of  females  is  about 
$7. 50  for  all  occupations.  Notwithstanding  the  small  wages  as 
indicated  above,  the  Negroes  manage  to  build  substantial  bank 
accounts  and  purchase  much  property.  They  have  nearly 
$600,000.00  in  the  banks  and  own  real  and  personal  property  to 
the  value  of  $1,500,000.00. 

There  are  many  notable  instances  of  individual  success  in 
Richmond,  among  which  will  be  found  the  following:  The 
Grand  Fountain,  United  Order  of  True  Reformers, 
is  the  pioneer  organization  of  the  city  and  through  its  ex- 
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ample  of  thrift  and  ecomony  has  been  the  cause  of  great  im¬ 
provement  in  all  lines  of  business  and  enterprise.  It  consists 
primarily  of  a  fraternal  society  with  a  membership  of  65,000  mem¬ 
bers,  representing  insurance  to  the  amount  of  $8,000,000.00.  It 
distributes  annually  in  sick  and  death  benefits  $300,000.00,  It 
employs,  in  the  conduct  of  its  business  at  Richmond,  over  100 
clerks.  The  Savings  Bank  of  the  Grand  Fountain  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  Negro  Bank  in  the  country.  It  has  an 
unbroken  record  of  success  and  the  full  capital  stock  $100,000.00, 
has  been  taken  up,  It  has  10,000  individual  depositors  with  to¬ 
tal  deposits  amounting  to  $300,000.00,  Besides  the  True  Re¬ 
formers  Bank  there  is  in  Richmond  the  Mechanics  Savings  Bank. 
This  bank,  though  not  yet  twelve  months  old,  is  on  a  sound 
financial  basis  and  receives  much  patronage.  The  Nickel  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  has  been  in  operation  several  years  and  has  been  of 
great  service  to  its  thousands  of  depositors  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  city. 

The  Richmond  Steam  Laundry  is  a  great  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  pluck  and  energy.  Starting  a  few  years 
ago  with  small  capital  and  small  force  they  have  to  day  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  successful  laundry  plant  in  Richmond.  The  value 
of  their  plant  is  about  $25,000.00  and  their  machinery  is  of  the 
very  latest  pattern.  They  employ  30  hands  and  run  two  of  the 
finest  laundry  wagons  in  Richmond.  Their  business  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  Richmond,  but  extends  to  other  parts  of  Virginia  and 
to  North  Carolina  as  well. 

Richmond  is  not  behind  her  sister  cities  in  colored  drug¬ 
stores.  The  firm  of  Thompson  and  Benson  occupies  two  stores 
known  as  the  Leigh  Street  and  Duval  Street  Pharmacies  respec¬ 
tively.  The  prescription  business  of  the  two  stores  combined  is 
now  easily  12000  a  year.  The  work  of  this  firm  is  excellent  in 
every  particular,  and  as  an  evidence  of  this  fact  about  one  third 
of  their  customers  are  white. 

The  largest  colored  undertaking  establishment  in  the  Sout*1 
is  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Price,  on  Leigh  St.  near  Third.  The 
business  of  Mr,  Price  is  said  to  amount  to  $50,000.00  a  year  He 
conducts  the  third  largest  livery  business  in  the  city  and  some  of 
his  16  carriages  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  town.  In  his  barns 
there  are  35  horses.  Two  of  the  finest  hearses  in  town  are  his. 
He  is  rated  by  Bradstreet  as  being  worth  $40,000.00.  The  finest 
teams  in  town  for  the  removal  of  furniture  are  owned  by  a  color¬ 
ed  man,  Mr.  Delaware  Bowles.  He  has  12  horses  and  mules  and 
is  never  without  more  orders  than  he  can  attend  to.  A  few 
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years  ago  he  was  the  possessor  of  one  horse  and  furniture  wagon. 
The  income  from  his  business  now  is  about  $6,000  00  a  year. 
He  employs  20  men  who  assist  him  with  his  business. 

One  of  the  finest  photograph  galleries  in  Richmond  is  the 
Jefferson,  owned  by  Mr.  J  C.  Farley,  The  patrons  of  this  gallery 
are  nearly  all  white,  and  the  work  is  of  such  an  excellent  nature 
that  a  silver  medal  was  awarded  Mr.  Farley  at  the  recent  exposi¬ 
tion  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  One  of  the  largest  newspapers  in  the 
country,  the  Reformer,  is  located  at  Richmond  with  a  circulation 
of  10,000  copies  weekly.  This  paper  was  established  by  W.  W. 
Browne  in  1893  and  has  steadily  grown  in  favor  and  importance. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Browne  is  its  present  editor.  It  represents  all  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Negro  race.  In  addition  to  the  Reformer,  there  are 
til e  Richmond  Planet ,  the  Virginia  Baptist  Reporter,  and  the  St, 
Luke  s  Herald. 

The  largest  insurance  company  in  Virginia  is  the  Richmond 
Beneficial  with  headquarters  on  Second  St.  It  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  40.000  and  the  insurance  effected  is  over  $2,000,000.00.  It 
pays  weekly  sick  benefits  and  a  death  benefit  not  exceeding 

$75-00. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  leading  Negro  Enterprises  would 
take  more  time  than  can  be  devoted  to  this  report,  and  I  beg  to 
say  that  the  Negroes  of  Richmond  are  endeavoring  to  hold  their 
own  in  the  march  of  progresses  the  following  statistics  will  show. 
There  are  8  public  school  buildings  with  79  public  school  teach¬ 
ers  and  4417  scholars  in  attendance.  The  amount  paid  to  the  7 9 
colored  teachers  for  the  year  ending  July,  1901,  was  $34,669.50. 
The  cost  of  education  for  each  child  per  year  was  $13.75  The 
Supterintendent  reports  the  work  of  the  colored  teachers  as 
number  one  in  every  particular. 

Richmond  is  the  city  of  churches.  There  are  twenty-three 
Colored  Baptist  Churches,  one  Catholic  Church,  two  Episcopal 
Churches,  four  Methodist,  one  Presbyterian  and  one  Christian. 
Tne  ministers  are  in  the  main  well  educated  and  high-class 
Christian  gentlemen  and  the  influence  of  their  work  is  seen  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  people.  The  value  of  the  church  property  is 
$225  .000.00. 

Richmond  has  11  colored  attorneys,  83  colored  barber  shops, 
3  colored  banks,  16  beneficial  insurance  societies,  16  blacksmiths 
and  wheelwrights,  1  book  seller,  1  book  store,  4  butcher  firms, 
1  cabinet  maker,  2  general  caterers,  6  chair  caners,  1  cigar 
manufactory,  23  retail  coal  and  wood  dealers,  21  confectioners 
and  fruit  dealers,  7  contracting  carpenters  and  builders,  8  plas- 
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tering  firms,  6  coopering  establishments,  2  colored  dentists. 
There  are  50  dressmaking  establishments,  2  drugstores,  4  dyeing 
and  cleaning  establishments,  2  restaurants  and  37  eating  houses, 

1  woman’s  exchange,  r4  retail  fish  and  game  dealers,  3  whole¬ 
sale  fish  and  game  dealers,  2  florists,  1  r  funeral  directors  and 
embalmers,  178  retail  groceries,  1  wholesale  grocery  store  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Reformers  Mercantile  and  Industrial  Association. 
This  association  has  a  series  of  five  stores  located  at  Richmond, 
Manchester,  Portsmouth,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  The  stock  in 
hand  July  1,  1902,  $24,000.00.  Cash  sales  for  12  months  ending 
July  1,  $98,000.00,  number  of  men  employed  35,  teams  10. 

There  are  15  public  halls,  ranging  in  capacity  from  200  to 
1200,  2  dealers  in  herbs,  3  asylums  and  hospitals,  1  hotel — the  Re¬ 
former,  with  the  capacity  of  [50  guests — and  one  large  boarding 
house  with  a  capacity  of  25.  There  are  29  hucksters,  1  jeweler 
and  watchmaker,  ijunk  dealer,  1  steam  laundry,  8  livery  stables 
1  locksmith  and  bellhanger,  1  mauufacturers’  agent,  6  music 
teachers,  4  weekly  newspapers  with  combined  circulation  of 
23,000,  8  notary  publics,  24  trained  nurses,  1  shoe  dealer,  2  photo¬ 
graph  galleries,  1  paper  hanger,  £2  physicians. 

The  colored  physicians  attend  one  third  of  the  33,000  colored 
people.  There  are  6  poultry  dealers,  2  real  estate  agents,  15  sa 
loon  keepers,  2  schools  for  higher  education— the  Hartshorn 
Memorial  College  for  the  education  of  women,  and  the 
Virginia  Union  University  with  a  $300,000.00  plant  for  the 
education  of  young  men.  There  are  three  associations  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $10,000  owning  nine  burial  grounds,  and  1  Y.  M. 
C.  A. ;  membership  300,  building  valued  at  $6,000. 

There  are  two  colored  settlements.  Brownsville  is  located  at 
Westham,  Henrico  Co.,  where  the  True  Reformers  have  sold 
nearly  200  half-acre  building  lots  to  as  many  persons  who  will  in 
the  near  future  build  cottages  thereon.  The  lots  adjoin  the  fin¬ 
est  suburban  park — the  South  Westhampton — where  in  2  years 
$500,000  has  been  laid  out  in  improvements;  an  electric  line  runs 
from  Richmond  to  it. 

Jonesboro  is  the  other  settlement,  where  800  acres  have  been 
purchased,  and  the  town  has  been  laid  off  in  streets  and  avenues. 
There  are  also  farm  lots  of  5  and  10  acres  which  are  to  be  sold  to 
farmers  who  will  be  taught  the  best  methods  of  farming. 

From  the  foregoing  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Negroes  of  Rich¬ 
mond  are  endeavoring  to  hold  their  own  in  the  business  world 
and  the  capital  investment  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  business 
is  over  $500,000.00.  They  own  real  estate  the  value  of  which 
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is  $[,200,000.00.  Now  in  conclusion  allow  me  to  say  that 
while  Richmond'has  recently  but  been  the  scene  of  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  the  colored  people  are  determined  to  rise 
Phoenix  like  from  the  ashes  of  that  Convention  and  take  their 
place  in  the  fore  rank  of  those  who  are  working  and  laboring  to 
fill  their  places  honorably  and  well  in  the  great  battle  of  life. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Religion  and  Ethics 

FRANCIS  J.  GRIMKE,  D.D. 

The  Committee  on  Religion  and  Ethics  begs  leave  to  submit 
the  following  report: 

(i).  It  would  call  attention  to  the  Negro  Young  People’s 
Christian  and  Educational  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 
August  6-1 1,  not  because  of  what  may  be  accomplished,  though 
some  good  may  result  from  it,  but  rather  because  of  the  trend 
within  the  race  itself  to  which  it  seems  to  point.  Back  of  it 
there  seems  to  be  the  conviction,  not  only  that  the  race  needs  to 
be  strengthened  morally  and  spiritually,  but  that  something 
must  be  done,  and  done  by  the  race  itself,  beyond  what  has  yet 
been  attempted  by  it,  to  meet  this  need.  That  such  is  the  spirit 
out  of  which  this  movement  has  come  may  be  inferred,  first, 
from  the  fact  that  it  aims  largely  to  reach  the  young  people,  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  bringing  them  under  the  saving 
influences  of  the  gospel,  and  then  of  organizing  them  for  aggress¬ 
ive  Christian  work  among  other  young  people;  and  second,  from 
the  nature  of  the  subiects  to  be  discussed,  as  outlined  in  the 
printed  schedule.  Among  the  purposes  to  be  subserved  by  the 
Congress  are  the  following  : 

“  To  urge  aggressive  Christian  work  among  the  youth  of  the 
race;  to  emphasize  the  means  now  in  operation  in  all  the  churches 
and  through  all  other  agencies  interested  looking  to  Christian 
work  among  the  young;  to  consider  the  growing  indifferences,  if 
any,  among  the  youth,  to  the  church  and  other  Christian  agen¬ 
cies;  to  emphasize  the  Christian  training  of  children  in  the  home 
as  the  basis  of  all  other  training;  to  urge  child  culture,  as  carried 
on  by  primary  departments,  in  Sunday-school  kindergartens,  in 
church  aud  secular  schools,  Junior  Young  People’s  Societies,  etc; 
to  advance  the  missionary  and  revival  effort  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  youth  at  home  and  abroad;  to  consider  the  question 
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of  crime  among  the  Negro  race  and  what  system  of  training, 
when  and  where  it  should  begin,  to  stop  it;  to  promote  system¬ 
atic  study  of  the  Bible;  to  urge  the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual 
and  moral  as  the  only  backing  for  a  consistent  and  Godlike  use 
of  the  intellectual,  social  and  material.” 

Temperance,  social  purity,  gambling,  and  kindred  subjects 
are  also  to  be  taken  up  and  carefully  considered  It  is  a  movement, 
evidently,  in  the  interest  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  uplift  of  the 
race,  and  as  such  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  better  things.  The  great 
question  with  us,  after  all, is,  not  how  much  money  we  are  mak¬ 
ing,  not  how  much  brain  power  we  are  developing,  but  what  is 
the  condition  of  the  heart;  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life. 
Any  movement  therefore  which  indicates  that  the  Negro  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  himself  in  hand  for  the  purpose  of  rigid  disci¬ 
pline;  that  he  is  beginning  seriously  to  deal  with  his  own  defects 
with  a  view  of  improving  himself;  or  which  tends  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  character,  to  awaken  within  the  race  itself  a 
growing  sense  of  its  importance,  and  to  set  in  motion  the  forces 
through  which  this  higher  moral  and  spiritual  development  is  to 
come,  is  a  hopeful  sign. 

In  this  connection,  your  Committee  would  take  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  saying,  however,  that  these  large  public  gatherings  have 
not,  as  a  general  thing,  resulted  in  any  substantial  good  to  the 
race.  They  have  usually  been  gotton  up  by  a  class  of  ambitious, 
designing  men  for  purely  personal  and  selfish  ends,  without  any 
thought  of,  or  interest  in,  the  race.  Such  gatherings  are  of  no 
possible  value:  they  injure  rather  than  help  the  cause.  But 
where  the  aim  is  to  do  good,  to  deal  with  the  real  problems 
which  confront  us,  to  gather  information,  to  compare  notes,  and 
by  mutual  consultation  seek  the  better  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
dealing  with  these  problems,  they  may  be  wonderfully  helpful. 
Great  care  should  be  always  taken  in  getting  up  such  meetings, 
in  the  selection  of  those  who  are  to  participate  in  them;  in 
gathering  up  the  results;  and  in  the  proper  distribution,  or 
the  placing  of  these  results  after  they  are  gathered,  where  they 
will  do  most  good,  All  gatherings  which  end  in  mere  speech* 
making,  which  have  no  practical  end  in  view,  no  purpose  back  of 
them  of  doing  something,  ought  to  be  discouraged.  When  we 
come  together  it  ought  to  be  for  a  purpose,  and  the  purpose 
ought  to  be  a  worthy  one;  and  there  ought  to  be  the  earnest  desire 
and  determination  on  our  part  to  follow  up  such  gatherings  by 
appropriate  action.  The  passing  of  resolutions,  the  pointing  out 
of  defects,  blemishes,  shortcomings,  are  of  no  possible  value,  un- 
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less  some  steps  are  taken  to  carry  out  those  resolutions,  to  rem¬ 
edy  the  defects,  to  undo  the  evil  spoken  of.  It  is  important 
that  this  fact  should  be  kept  before  the  people,  and  that  they 
should  bear  it  in  mind  in  all  their  conventions  and 
congresses.  Too  many  of  them  have  existed  to  no  purpose,  and 
have  come  and  gone  without  leaving  any  good  results  behind. 
The  convention  craze  merely  for  the  purpose  of  putting  ourselves 
on  exhibition,  of  hearing  ourselves  talk,  of  getting  a  little  cheap 
notoriety,  should  be  everywhere  discouraged.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  which  requires  us  to  come  together,  anything  of  impor¬ 
tance,  let  us  come  together,  and  address  ourselves  earnestly  to 
the  matter  for  which  we  have  come,  and  then  go  home  and  do 
with  our  might  what  our  hands  find  to  do  in  carrying  out  the 
spirit  of  the  meeting.  Only  as  our  conventions,  conferences, 
and  congresses  are  thus  organized  and  carried  out  will  they  be 
of  any  real  value,  in  race  development. 

(2)  The  committee  would  call  attention  to  a  subject  which 
has  been  discussed  in  the  New  York  Age ,  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal ,  and  the  Daily  State,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  The  article  in  the 
■State,  is  entitled,  ‘"The  Curse  of  the  race,”  and  begins  by  quoting 
a  paragraph  from  the  New  York  Journal ,  to  wit,  “  The  chief  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  Negro— there  is  no  rebellion  in  him;  he  likes  the  vital 
force  of  dissatisfaction.  All  improvement  in  the  world  is  based 
upon  the  intelligent  dissatisfaction  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  great  danger  which  the  Negro  question  involves,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  is  this:  the  Negroes  are  rarely  dissatisfied,  and  never  dissatis¬ 
fied  intelligently”.  It  quotes  also  the  comments  of  the  editor  of 
the  Age ,  on  this  paragraph.  It  says:  “The  Age,  edited,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  by  T.  Thomas  Fortune — declares  that  it  has  striven  for 
twenty  years  to  punctnre  the  apathy,  the  sublime  satisfaction  of 
the  race  with  itself  and  all  that  concerns  it,  however  adverse 
and  degrading  it  all  might  be,  but  confesses  that  it  has  not  been 
able  to  ruffie  the  vast  surface  of  apathy  and  self  satisfaction 
which  holds  the  race  in  the  thralls  of  cumulative  misfortune  as 
the  chains  that  bound  Prometheus  to  the  bleak  rock  of  torture 
and  death.  Some  improvement,  it  thinks,  may  have  been 
made  in  the  last  two  decades,  but  not  much,  -ft  notes  that  the 
same  spirit  exists  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Africa  itself  as  in  the 
South,  and  it  asks  if  it  is  a  race  trait,  ineradicable.  Concluding 
it  affirms:  Intelligent  discontent  is  the  chief  element  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  white  races  which  dominates  the  world,  which  was 
once  dominated  by  the  black  and  yellow  races.  We  have  sound¬ 
ed  the  note  of  warning  more  than  a  thousand  times,  in  the  press 
and  in  the  forum,  and  we  still  sound  it — the  race  must  shake  off 
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its  apathy;  it  must  stab  its  self-satisfaction  to  death.  It  is  sure 
moral,  if  not  physical,  death  not  to  do  it.” 

Speaking  for  itself,  the  State  goes  on  to  say;  “The  inquiry  of 
The  New  York  Age  whether  this  apathetic  self-satisfaction  is  a  ra¬ 
cial  peculiarity,  must  apparently  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Such  an  answer  carries  with  it  the  doom  of  the  Negro  race, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  realization  of  the  consequences  of 
this  mental  slumber  may  be  forced  upon  the  Negro  leaders  of 
the  South  before  it  is  too  late.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  preach¬ 
ers  and  teachers  to  rouse  their  people  to  a  sense  of  their  great 
deficiencies  and  make  them  realize  that  they  lag  in  every 
field  not  because  the  white  people  oppress  them,  but  because 
they  have  not  learned  how  to  be  healthfully  dissatisfied  with 
their  condition,  not  with  their  work,  nor  necessarily  with  their 
wages,  but  with  the  poor  quality  and  grudging  quantity  of  their 
work  and  the  poor  use  they  make  of  their  earnings.  Perhaps, 
if  the  preachers  would  undo  some  of  their  fatalistic  teachings 
and  let  it  be  understood  that  the  Negroes  are  not  the  peculiar 
wards  of  the  Almighty  and  the  Republican  party,  but  must 
work  out  their  own  salvation  here  and  hereafter,  it  would  ad¬ 
vance  the  reform.” 

In  the  judgment  of  your  Committee  the  subject  presented 
here  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  and  one  which  vitally  af¬ 
fects  the  future  of  the  race.  If  this  profound  apathy  exists,  as  is 
alleged  and  it  is  for  us  to  say  whether  it  does  or  does  not,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  us  to  recognize  the  fact  and  to  set 
ourselves  vigorously  to  work  at  once  and  in  every  possible  way  to 
bring  about  a  different  condition  of  things.  A  self-satisfied  race  is 
sure  to  be  a  non-progressive  race,  and  a  race  that  will  not  only  lag 
behind  in  the  inarch  of  civilization  but  will  inevitably  deteriorate. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  therefore  that  at  this  Conference  we  may  have 
a  full  and  free  expression  of  opinion  on  the  race  matter,  with  a 
view,  first,  of  ascertaining  whether  the  fact  is  as  it  is  represent¬ 
ed  to  be;  and.  second,  if  so,  with  a  view  of  stirring  ourselves  up 
and  of  stirring  our  people  up  everywhere  with  regard  to  this  mat¬ 
ter.  An  apathetic,  self-satisfied  race  needs,  and  not  one,  nor  two, 
but  many, — hundreds  and  thousands —  of  John  the  Baptists  to 
cry  in  the  wilderness.  The  simple  fact  is,  unless  a  different  spir¬ 
it  takes  possession  of  it,  it  will  never  get  out  of  the  wilderness;  it 
will  never  reach  the  land  of  promise,  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  “The  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a  good  land,  a 
land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths,  springing  forth 
in  valleys  and  hills;  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines  and 
fig  trees  and  pomegranates;  a  land  of  oil,  olives  and  honey;  a 
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land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread  without  scarceness,  thou 
shalt  not  lack  anything  in  it;  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and 
out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass.”  Such  was  the  land 
promised  to  the  Jews,  and  the  same  good  land  is  open  to  us,  and 
to  every  race;  but  it  never  will  be  reached  except  through  patient, 
earnest  toil;  except  as  the  race  is  dominated  by  the  spirit  which 
says,  “Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were  already 
perfect:  but  I  follow  after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which 
also  I  am  apprehended.  I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended: 
but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind 
and  reaching  forth  unto  those  which  are  before,  I  press  toward 
the  mark.”  It  is  the  race  that  is  pressing  towards  a  mark,  a  race 
that  dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions  of  greater  things  ever  rising 
before  it,  that  is  the  race  that  will  succeed,  that  will  forge  its  way 
to  the  front.  The  charge  that  we  are  an  apathetic,  self-satisfied 
Tace,  is  a  very  grave  one,  therefore,  and  is  well  worthy  of  our 
serious  attention.  A  profound  discontent,  out  of  which  shall 
come  earnest  effort  for  moral,  and  spiritual  improvement,  increas 
ed  activity  along  any  and  every  line  that  makes  for  better  mate¬ 
rial  condition,  and  for  a  purer,  truer  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood,  is  what  we  all  should  be  constantly  seeking  to  create.  In 
saying  this,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  to  assert  that 
we  are  already  doing  this.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the 
above  named  journals,  may  well  cause  us  to  pause  how¬ 
ever,  and  ask  ourselves  as  to  whether  we  are  doing  all  Jn  our 
power  in  this  direction.  Are  we  ourselves,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  the  leaders  of  the  race  --the  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers 
preachers,  editors— sufficiently  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  an  aggressive  and  aspiring  spirit;  and  are  we  seeking  in 
•every  possible  way,  in  private  and  in  public,  in  our  contact 
with  the  masses  of  the  people,  to  communicate  to  them  the  same 
spirit?  Are  we,  in  the  several  communities  where  we  live, 
teaching  by  example  the  wholesome  lesson  of  intelligent  discon¬ 
tent  and  of  noble  aspiration  ?  Only  as  this  is  being  done  by  the 
leaders  is  there  any  likelihood  of  infusing  into  the  masses  a  like 
discontent  and  aspiration.  Hence  the  importance  of  using  this 
occasion,  whether  the  charge  of  apathy,  of  indifference,  of  be¬ 
ing  self-satisfied,  be  true  or  not,  of  stirring  ourselves  up  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  matter;  so  that  we  shall  not  only  not  be  self-satis¬ 
fied,  but  shall  be  constantly  on  our  guard  against  so  fatal  a  ten¬ 
dency. 

(3)  Your  Committee  would  call  attention  to  a  movement 
which  was  inaugurated  about  two  years  ago  under  the  auspices 
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of  Mr.  JohnC,  Martin,  an  elder  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  City.  Its  aim  is  to  aid  in  the  uplift  of  the 
Negro  race  by  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
Negro  preacher.  While  visiting  in  the  South  some  years  ago, 
Mr.  Martin,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  Northern  Army  during  the 
Civil  War,  was  impressed  with  the  respect  paid  by  the  colored 
race  to  their  own  preachers  and  the  enormous  influence  that 
they  exercise.  Inquiries  in  various  localities  convinced  him 
that  there  could  be  no  better  means  of  benefitting  the  race  and 
helping  them  to  reach  a  higher  standard  of  religion  and  moral¬ 
ity  than  by  rendering  aid  to  the  preachers.  If  one  preacher 
could  be  taught  to  make  better  sermons,  could  be  helped  in  his 
studies  and  could  be  enabled  to  get  a  clearer  view  of  scripture 
truth,  his  congregation  would  profit.  More  effective  than  any 
effort  to  preach  to  the  people  themselves  would  be  to  teach 
the  teacher.  If  he  became  efficient  his  people  would  be  benefit- 
ted.  Mr.. Martin  found  also  that  the  colored  preacher,  as  a 
rule,  eagerly  welcomed  such  help. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  extract,  taken  from  a  state¬ 
ment  issued  by  those  having  the  work  in  charge,  will  enable  us  still 
farther  to  understand  its  exact  nature:  “The  Negro  preacher 
has  a  very  important  and  very  difficult  work  committed  to  him 
by  God.  The  spiritual  interests  of  the  whole  Negro  population 
of  this  country  are  almost  entirely  in  his  hands.  Not  only  has 
God  made  him  the  spiritual  leader  of  his  people,  but  their  intel¬ 
lectual,  moral,  social  and  industrial  condition  largely  depend 
upon  him.  When  we  consider  the  present  condition  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  environments,  we  realize  somewhat  the  greatness 
of  his  task.  Most  of  them  are  very  superstitious  and  immoral. 
They  have  not  the  centuries  of  Christian  civilization  behind 
them  as  the  white  man;  they  have  low  standards  and  false 
maxims.  Further,  these  people  whom  he  has  been  commissioned 
to  raise  up  are  constantly  thrown  in  contact  with  the  very  worst 
elements  of  the  white  race.  Many  of  their  brothers  in  white, 
who  profess  faith  in  the  same  Christ,  do  not  include  them  in  the 
commandment,  ‘Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  Many 
who  deal  justly  with  the  white  man,  defraud  them;  many  influ¬ 
ential  white  men,  who  diligently  protect  the  virtue  of  the  white 
woman,  labor  and  scheme  to  destroy  the  virtue  of  the  colored 
womam  These  things  tend  to  make  the  Negro  more  immoral 
and  greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  Negro  preacher.  The 
preacher  is  himself  one  with  his  people.  He  has  the  same 
weakness  to  overcome,  and  must  rise  amid  the  same  unfavora¬ 
ble  environments.  He  needs  our  prayer  and  our  help. 
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“The  John  C  Martin  Educational  Fund  is  intended  to  help 
meet  this  need.  The  plan  adopted  is  a  good  one.  Trained  min. 
isters  are  sent  into  the  field  as  lecturers.  A  lecturer  gathers  as 
many  colored  ministers  as  possible  at  some  convenient  point, 
and  spends  about  two  weeks  seeking  to  show  them  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  a  spiritual  ministry,  to  instruct  them  in  the  best  method  of 
Scripture  study,  to  teach  them  how  to  present  the  truth  to  the 
people,  and  to  put  into  their  hands  a  few  books  that  they  es¬ 
pecially  need  in  their  work.” 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  at  such  meetings  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

1.  The  importance  of  the  gospel  ministry. 

2.  The  minister  as  a  messenger  from  God. 

3.  The  object  of  preaching  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 

4:  Preparation  of  sermons  and  their  delivery. 

5.  Public  reading  of  the  Scripture  and  public  prayer. 

6.  How  to  study  the  Bible. 

7.  The  Bible  writers  and  their  times. 

8.  The  Christian  Home. 

9.  How  to  promote  peace  and  co-operation  among  rivals. 

10.  Christian  life,  purity,  economy  and  usefulness. 

The  movement  is  one  for  which  we  should  be  profoundly 
thankful  to  God.  It  is  one  that  is  greatly  needed;  for  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  tact  that  there  are  hundreds  of  men 
in  our  ministry  who  are  but  ill  prepared  intellectually, and  whose 
standard  of  morals  is  not  the  highest ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  progress.  If  we 
could  get  the  right  men  in  our  pulpits— intelligent,  clean,  pure, 
upright,  God-fearing  men — it  would  mean  a  great  deal,  and 
would  greatly  simplify  the  problem  of  our  elevation  And  this 
is  what  th's  movement  aims  to  do  :  to  tone  up  the  Negro  minis¬ 
ter,  intellectually,  morally  and  spiritually,  by  emphasizing  the 
dignity  of  the  sacred  office,  by  calling  attention  to  the  great  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  exists — the  salvation  of  souls — and  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  high  charaoter  on  the  part  of  all  who  aspire  to  it.  So 
far  the  movement  has  only  reached  three  or  four  states — Alaba¬ 
ma,  Texas  and  South  Carolina.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may  soon 
extend  all  over  the  South.  The  General  Secretary  is  the  Rev. 
W.  B.  Rankin,  D.  D.,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York.  May  God's 
richest  blessings  rest  upon  the  noble  Christian  philanthropists 
whose  thoughtfulness  and  liberality  have  made  the  movement 
possible.  Thus  far  Mr.  Martin  has  borne  the  entire  expense  him¬ 
self. 
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In  this  connection  your  Committee  desires  to  say,  that  it  is 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  remarkable  providences  of  God 
in  connection  with  this  struggling  race.  Every  now  and  then 
some  new  agency  is  set  in  motion  for  its  elevation;  some  new 
friend  is  raised  up  with  ample  means  and  with  kindly  sympathy 
to  reach  out  to  it  a  helping  hand.  God  is  constantly,  in  this  way, 
manifesting  his  interest  in  us:  he  seems  to  be  saying  to  us,  in 
every  such  movement,  “I  am  determined  that  the  way  shall  be 
opened  to  you,  that  you  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  rising  if 
you  desire  to.”  This  fact  should  fill  us  all  with  gratitude,  and 
should  be  a  constant  incentive  to  us  to  make  the  most  of  our 
opportuities,  to  do  our  level  best  to  utilize  all  such  providential 
agencies.  It  is  important  for  us  as  a  race  to  keep  these  tokens  of 
divine  favor  before  us.  The  way  seems  dark  at  times,  but  God 
is  working  for  us,  and  if  we  will  only  do  our  part  faithfully,  we 
are  ultimately  bound  to  triumph  over  every  obstacle. 

(4).  The  Committee  would  call  attention  to  the  large  oppor¬ 
tunity,  which  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  have,  in  virtue  of 
their  position,  of  making  their  influence  felt  in  the  moral  devel- 
ment  of  the  race  There  are  more  than  twenty-seven  thousand 
teachers  in  the  schools,  and  to  their  care  are  committed  nearly 
1,540,000  children.  What  a  magnificent  field  is  thus  afforded  of 
putting  into  the  minds  of  these  children  the  great  principles 
upon  which  they  are  to  build  if  they  are  to  develop  into  good 
men  and  women.  It  is  for  our  teachers  to  recognize  this  fact,  and 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  making  the  most  of  these  opportunities. 
Twenty-seven  thousand  earnest,  faithful  men  and  women  in 
*our  schools— our  common  schools,  with  the  thought  ever  before 
them— the  future  of  the  race  will  depend  largely  upon  what  we 
make  of  these  children— will  do  as  much  as  any  single  influence 
to  insure  tne  right  kind  of  development,  and  so  help  to  make  the 
race  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  one  day  it  will  be,  if  that  kind 
of  work  goes  steadily  on.  Every  teacher  in  every  Negro  school, 
in  addition  to  being  a  pedagogue,  ought  also  to  be  a  mission¬ 
ary,  in  the  sense  of  having  her  eye  constantly  upon  her  pupils 
with  reference  to  their  moral  development;  not  because  the  is 
required  to  do  so  by  the  authorities,  but  out  of  love  for  her  race, 
in  whose  future  she  ought  to  be  interested.  This  is  one  way  in 
which  love  of  race  may  show  itself,  not  in  word,  which  is  a  very 
little  thing,  but  in  deed,  which  is  a  great  thing.  Let  our  teach¬ 
ers  all  over  the  land  wake  up  to  a  sense  of  the  large  and  except¬ 
ional  opportunities  which  they  enjoy  of  helping  the  race  where 
it  needs  most  to  be  helped.  A  true  missionary  spirit  in  all  of 
them,  in  all  of  our  schools,  will  greatly  brighten  the  outlook.  To 
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an  extent  this  spirit  already  exists.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in 
praise  of  the  noble  men  and  women  who  are  already  doing  this 
kind  of  work.  In  every  community  you  will  find  some  of  this 
stamp.  There  are  others,  however,  of  whom  this  is  not  true; 
they  are  unconcerned;  manifest  no  interest,  do  not  seem  even  to 
appreciate  the  value  or  the  necessity  of  such  work.  These  are  the 
ones  that  need  to  be  aroused  and  set  to  work  if  the  teaching 
force  of  the  race  is  to  contribute  its  full  share  to  the  general 
progress. 

The  Committee  would  call  attention  to  the  growing  necessi¬ 
ty  of  parents  giving  more  attention  to  the  care  of  children  with¬ 
in  the  home.  Whatever  may  be  done  by  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  to  train  the  child  the  way  it  should  go,  that  does 
not  in  the  least  diminish  the  responsibility  of  parents  in  this 
matter.  There  is  a  woful  lack  just  here,  an  almost  utter 
failure  to  realize  the  sacredness  of  parenthood  with  all  its  high 
and  solemn  responsibilities.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Pratt,  in  a  little  poem 
entitled  “Motherhood.”  says; 

“I  hold  within  my  arms  today, 

A  priceless  bit  of  mortal  clay; 

Divinely  fashioned,  and  so  fair, 

The  angels  well  may  kinship  share, 

My  soul  with  gratitude  is  filled. 

My  heart  with  mother-love  is  thrilled; 

My  eyes  brim  o'er  with  new-born  joy, 

While  gazing  on  our  cherub  boy. 

I 

O  precious  one  !  through  tears  1  see 
A  mighty  task  awaiting  me; 

My  happy  sky  grows  overcast — 

Life’s  duties  loom  so  grand,  so  vast. 

To  shield  from  wrong,  to  right  incline 
This  little  life  now  linked  to  mine. 

Divide  the  gift.  Oh,  may  the  mould 
A  heart  of  truth  and  honor  hold. 

Help  me.  Kind  Heaven,  to  know  the  way 
From  out  the  tangles  of  the  day, 

To  guide  him  safe  to  manhood’s  prime, 

And  all  the  glory  shall  be  thine.” 

Such  is  the  spirit  that  is  needed  in  all  our  homes,  a  profound 
sense  of  parental  responsibility.  The  simple  fact  is,  in  too  many 
cases  we  beget  children  without  any  proper  appreciation  of 


what  we  are  doing,  and  then  leave  them  to  grow  upas  the  weeds 
grow,  without  any  care  or  attention,  From  that  kind  of  care¬ 
lessness  and  indifference  only  evil  can  result.  It  leads  not  up¬ 
ward,  but  downward;  not  to  honor,  but  to  dishonor;  not  to  hap¬ 
piness,  but  to  misery. 

“Men  think  it  is  an  awful  sight, 

To  see  a  soul  just  set  adrift 

On  that  drear  voyage  from  whose  night 

The  ominous  shadows  never  lift; 

But  'tis  more  awful  to  behold 
A  helpless  infant  newly  born. 

Whose  little  hands  unconscious  hold 
The  keys  of  darkness  and  of  morn.’' 

So  wrote  Lowell,  in  his  poem,  “Extreme  Unction.”  And  it  is 
well  for  parents  to  remember  that  those  little  hands  were  begot¬ 
ten  by  them,  and  that  it  is  for  them  to  determine  largely  which  key 
they  shall  use— the  one  that  unlocks  the  door  that  leads  to  dark¬ 
ness,  or  the  one  that  opens  to  the  morn.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to 
call  into  being  an  immortal  soul,  without  girding  ourselves  for 
the  high  and  solemn  responsibilities  which  it  involves,  and  with¬ 
out  the  earnest  effort  on  our  part  to  safeguard  it  by  surrounding 
it  with  every  possible  influence  which  will  help  insure  its  proper 
development.  It  is  this  sense  of  the  dignity  and  of  the  high  and 
solemn  responsibilities  of  parenthood  that  is  needed  in  the  home 
in  order  to  make  its  influence  in  the  rearing  and  training  of 
children  what  it  ought  to  be.  In  this  matter  the  pulpit  may  be 
of  very  great  service.  There  are  many  things  said  in  the  scrip¬ 
tures  on  the  subject  of  the  duty  of  parents,  which,  if  clearly  and 
forcibly  presented  from  time  to  time,  will  be  helpful  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  parents  to  be  more  faithful  and  conscientious.  And  this  the 
Committee  would  urge  all  ministers  to  do 

(6).  The  Committee  would  suggest  that  our  moral  leaders 
and  especially  our  ministers,  should  cry  aloud  against  the  evils 
of  the  saloon.  In  nearly  every  large  city  where  there  are  large 
numbers  of  our  people,  you  will  find  the  saloon  located  right  in 
the  midst  of  them,  often  adjacent  to  or  nearby  their  churches  and 
schools.  Houses  of  ill  fame, white  and  colored,  are  also  often  found 
in  the  midst  of  densely  populated  districts  of  our  people,  which 
make  it  impossible  to  bring  up  children  as  they  should  be  brought 
up.  The  clergy  should  be  alive  to  these  evils  and  should  throw 
their  influence  actively  and  earnestly  against  them. 

The  subject  of  amusements  also  calls  for  serious  attention. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  much  evil  has  resulted  from  the 
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attitude  of  the  church  in  regard  to  many  harmless  forms  of  di¬ 
version,  In  some  instances,  even  the  playing  of  marbles  and 
attendance  upon  a  baseball  match  have  been  deemed  offenses 
sufficently  grave  to  warrant  expulsion.  In  a  certain  community 
a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  found  it  impracticable  to 
introduce  checkers,  dominoes,  and  chess  in  its  rooms  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  the  young  men  that  it  wanted  to  reach,  because 
the  religious  sentiment  of  the  place  was  opposed  to  their  use. 
From  that  kind  of  narrowness  and  bigotry  no  good  can  come. 
The  desire  for  recreation,  for  amusement,  is  innate,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  church  to  recognize  this  fact,  and  not  attempt  to 
crush  it  out  altogether,  as  it  too  often  does.  Its  aim  should  be 
to  direct  and  control  the  fun  and  amusements  of  our  young  peo¬ 
ple  and  thus  save  them.  Many  of  the  saloons  provide  pianos 
and  bands  of  music  and  other  attractions  which  draw  many 
well  meaning  young  men  into  their  deadly  toils.  This  question 
of  recreation  and  amusement  needs  the  closest  attention  and  the 
sanest  thought  possible  given  it  by  the  ablest  and  best  of  our 
leaders  in  every  community.  Condemnation  alone  will  not  suf¬ 
fice.  The  hour  demands  intelligent  leadership. 

A  word  ought  also  to  be  said  about  funeral  reforms,  Sunday 
excursions,  and  the  custom  of  collecting  money,  in  many  of  our 
churches,  through  cards  and  books  put  into  the  hands  of  girls 
and  young  women,  thus  exposing  them  to  temptation;  but  time 
will  not  permit,  as  this  report  is  already  too  long. 

In  closing,  your  committee  would  note  two  items  of  an  encour¬ 
aging  nature: 

(1) .  The  growing  interest  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  our  young  men,  as  evidenced  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in  cities.  In  the  past  year 
several  of  these  associations  have  done  splendid  work  in  holding 
Gospel  meetings  for  men.  From  200  to  700  men  have  been  pre¬ 
sent  at  some  of  these  gatherings,  and  in  some  instances  have 
publicly  professed  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  A  member  of 
this  Committee  saw  in  Baltimore,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  what 
he  had  never  seen  before— a  church  packed  with  men,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Baltimore  association.  It  was  a  magnificent 
meeting,  intelligently  conducted,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  big 
with  promise  for  the  race. 

(2) .  On  the  outskirts  of  Portsmouth  is  a  village  (Brighton) 
composed  of  colored  people.  There  are  6S0  inhabitants.  It  has 
no  saloon,  has  never  had  one,  and  is  determined  never  to  have 
one;  at  the  same  time  it  has  purchased  a  building  for  a  Young 
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Men’s  Christian  Association,  where  it  will  keep  open  a  reading 
room  for  its  young  men.  It  has  said  No,  to  every  saloon;  but  it 
has  given  a  warm  welcome  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  existence  of  such  a  community  should  fill  our  hearts 
with  pride.  Let  us  hope  that  others  like  it  shall  spring  up  all 
over  the  land. 


Co-operation  Essential  to  Race  Unity 

W.  S.  SCARBOROUGH 

The  Negro  race  has  had  nearly  four-score  years  of  freedom. 
It  has  had  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  as  a  people  under  a 
civilization  that  has  taught  it  many  lessons.  As  the  Romans,  in 
spreading  their  civilization  over  the  known  world,  taught  their  con¬ 
quered  millions  everywhere,  their  arts  and  sciences,  and  placed 
their  colonies  on  the  highway  to  nationship,  so,  in  a  measure, 
has  the  Negro  race,  brought  here  by  force,  been  taught  the  arts 
of  civilization  and  been  placed  on  the  highway  to  a  future  that 
shall  be  determined  by  the  use  it  makes  of  the  lessons  of  the  past 
and  present. 

One  lesson  has  been  taught  the  whole  world  by  history,  and 
has  been  burned  into  the  very  soul  of  this  nation— the  lesson 
that  weakness  follows  division,  and  that  strength  results  from 
union.  This  has  been  handed  down  to  the  Negro  as  a  part  of  an 
historical  action  whose  effect  was  his  freedom.  The  Negro 
knows  history  and  he  has  had  experience.  Now  it  is  full  time 
for  him  to  think  seriously  about  those  things  that  make  for  race 
unity,  unless  the  race  is  always  to  stand  before  the  world  as 
individuals  with  individual  ideas  and  purposes  and  nothing  in 
common,  and  so  go  on  to  what  must  ultimately  be  disintegration. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  assured,  that  co-operation  is  the  central 
idea  around  which  thought  and  action  must  revolve  if  we  are 
ever  to  have  that  unity  that  distinguishes  other  races  and  gives 
them  their  strength,  ennabling  them  to  stand  as  races  before 
other  races.  We  may  talk  largely  about  the  Negro  race,  as  to 
its  being  “  the  only  race  that  has  looked  the  white  man  in  the 
face  and  lived.  ”  It  is  all  right  to  boast  of  this  thing  and  that 
thing  which  it  has  accomplished  from  the  remotest  days  of  anti- 


quity  till  now.  It  is  all  right,  I  say,  provided  it  is  done  with  discre¬ 
tion  and  in  the  right  way — for  we  have  none  too  much  material. 
It  is  proper  enough  to  parade  our  history  and  achievements  as  in¬ 
dividuals  all  along  the  line,  for  it  inspires  and  encourages.  But 
we  know  that  no  people  can  live  solely  on  its  past.  Surely  the 
Negro— the  rank  and  file— cannot  afford  to  spend  too  much  time 
in  trying  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  the  race,  which  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  light  of  the  sources  of  information  at  hand  must 
be,  to  a  large  degree,  regarded  as  a  matter  of  speculation.  We 
cannot  afford  to  be  too  credulous.  We  cannot  afford  to  accept 
as  facts  those  things  about  which  there  is  still  dispute.  I  say 
there  is  little  to  gain  by  feeding  ourselves  upon  such  “pabulum” 
and  by  bolstering  the  race  up  to  a  belief  that  not  so  much  is 
needed  to  be  done  after  all,  It  is  true  that  we  need  all  we  can 
get  to  help  us  in  our  struggle  upward,  but  the  real  truth  which 
is  of  the  most  account  to  us  is  that  we  should  make  the  most  of 
the  material  in  hand.  Our  duty  lies  nearer  home  Our  duty  lies 
in  present  earnestness  of  purpose  and  effort  to  create  a  more 
wholesome  atmosphere  for  ourselves  and  those  about  us.  It  is 
not  expected  that  we  should  see  everything  in  the  same  light, 
that  we  should  have  no  difference  of  opinion,  that  we  should 
lose  our  individuality.  Not  at  all.  We  should  have  the  courag  e 
of  our  convictions  and  should  prepare  for  the  fray  with  all  the 
legitimate  means  at  our  command. 

We  have  foes  to  fight.  They  are  within  ;  they  are  without. 
There  are  weak  friends,  false  friends  and  mercenary  friends, 
even  jealous  friends,  if  we  may  so  term  them.  There  are  traitors 
in  our  own  camps,  and  vice  and  crimes  too  that  go  on  among  us. 
We  have  hatred,  prejudice,  falsehood  and  jealousy  in  enemies  to 
contend  with,  and  at  times  we  feel  like  crying  out  “  There  is  no 
strength  in  us.  "  With  all  this  known,  we  stand  apart  and  look  at 
each  other  askance.  Like  children,  we  exaggerate  and  boast. 
We  have  co-operative  talk,  but  little  co-operative  action.  As  a 
race  we  are  too  garrulous.  Schemes  multiply.  Every  man  has 
one,  but  they  are  largely  paper  ones.  These  do  us  little  or  no 
credit.  I  repeat,  we  co-operate  in  reality  in  but  few  things,  and 
then  only  half-heartedly.  Co-operation  means  much  in  the  work 
it  should  include  for  the  race.  It  should  not  stop  with  getting 
together  in  religious  work  and  social  relations,  but  it  must  reach 
out  into  the  whole  range  of  ethical  relations,  business,  church, 
society,  everything  touching  the  race. 

I  do  not  at  all  forget  the  ignorant  thousands  who  are  to  be 
led  to  daylight  before  we  can  expect  much  of  the  masses,  but  we 
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who  are  in  the  van  must  get  together  in  order  to  do  this  leading 
aright.  Co-operation  means  that  the  race  must  face  itself.  Its 
men  and  women  who  have  advanced  to  higher  planes  must  face 
the  weaknesses  that  reside  in  us  as  a  people,  must  face  the  race 
faults  that  creep  out  at  every  turn,  and  must  unite  in  an  effort  to 
correct  them.  Just  here  we  may  say  that  some  of  the  race  ten¬ 
dencies  have  become  so  strongly  pronounced  that  they  seem  to 
be  implacable  foes  to  the  co-operation  of  which  we  speak. 

I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  fact  as  I  study  the 
history  and  growth  and  character  of  the  Negro  people,  that  they 
are  largely  peculiar,  with  traits  and  characteristics  all  their 
own.  Slavery  has  left  its  impress  upon  us.  And  in  no  one 
thing  perhaps  more  than  in  the  fact  that  we  shrink  from  facing 
self.  We  are  not  true  to  self,  we  evade  and  we  try  to  deceive 
self.  No  doubt  it  will  be  generations  before  this  impress  will  be 
fully  removed.  Unless  the  youth  of  the  present  day  do  much 
better  than  many  are  now  doing  toward  making  men  and  women 
out  of  themselves,  the  Afro-American  will  remain  in  the  rear  for 
many  centuries  to  come. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  face  unpalatable  truths,  I  admit.  It  hurts 
some  of  us  to  dwell  on  the  faults  of  the  race,  but  we  must  see 
ourselves  clearly,  as  others  see  us,  if  we  intend  to  advance. 
True  co-operation  renders  it  necessary  to  face  the  self-hood  of 
the  race,  just  as  it  is  to  get,  as  far  as  possible,  the  standpoint  of  the 
outside  world  and  turn  on  the  X-rays.  If  we  do  not  like  what 
they  reveal,  then  let  us  work  together  for  a  change.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  our  good.  Merited  praise  is  all  right,  but  when  we  de¬ 
light  simply  to  deluge  ourselves  with  it,  it  is  time  to  pause. 
Now,  in  facing  self,  what  do  we  find  as  a  barrier  to  co-operation  ? 
Why  is  it  that  so  much  attempted  in  this  line  ends  only  in 
speeches?  Let  us  note  a  few  things  that  I  consider  as  leading 
stumbling  blocks. 

First  of  all.  the  Negro  has  too  little  confidence  in  his  fellows. 
Confidence  is  the  basic  element  of  co-operation.  The  race  is  too 
prone  to  suspect,  to  see  evil  in  everything  one  of  its  members 
does.  A  past  that  saw  so  much  of  fraud  and  shame  and  deceit 
has  given  us  this  foul  heritage,  but  it  must  be  blotted  out.  We 
calumniate  too  much.  Sometimes  it  is  mere  idle  love  or  talk, 
sometimes  it  grows  out  of  evil  intent  to  smirch  our  betters.  No 
race  with  such  love  of  fouling  its  own  nest  can  succeed,  for  there 
can  be  no  genuine  co-operation. 

Again,  the  Negro  has  too  little  respect  for  his  fellows.  He 
seems  to  fear  to  accord  respect  to  others,  thinking  that  thereby 
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lie  is  rendered  inferior  or  servile.  This  “/  am  as  g&od  as  you" 
idea  is  a  great  barrier,  for  until  social,  moral,  and  intellectual 
planes  are  recognized,  there  is  nothing  to  aspire  to,  nothing  by 
which  to  measure  standards  and  therefore  no  progress.  A  prop¬ 
er  understanding  of  the  relations  of  those  on  different  planes  will 
facilitate  the  further  understanding  of  proper  co-operation.  On 
account  of  this  error,  the  race  does  not  make  the  use  it  might 
of  the  strength  it  possesses.  If  it  would  appreciate,  respect,  even 
admire,  as  other  races  do,  its  own  leading  men  and  women — men 
and  women  who  stand  for  something,  who  have  really  made  a  good 
standing  place  in  the  world,  men  and  women  who  by  their 
achievements  have  won  a  place  and  name  for  the  race,  it  would 
be  helpful  to  all. 

Still  again,  the  race  has  not  proper  pride.  We  are  too  proud 
in  some  ways,  of  the  little  vanities,  dress,  adornment  and  man¬ 
ners  But  we  are  not  proud  enough  of  an  honorable  name,  an  hon¬ 
orable  record.  We  sell  them  too  often  for  a  mess  of  pottage, 
and  we  count  trifles  too  often  as  fame. 

But  who  is  to  blame,  is  a  question  that  arises  at  once  as  we 
feel  the  spur  wounding  our  self-love.  We  know  that  slavery  left 
the  race  weak,  but  we  cannot  continually  hide  ourselves  behind 
the  plea  of  such  heredity,  though  we  may  plead  as  an  excuse  its 
influence  over  us.  Nor  can  we  say  that  environments  are  to  be 
blamed  wholly,  though  they  do  shape  us  very  largely,  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  one  has  it  in  him  to  rise  superior  to  either  or 
both  of  these  influences,  if  he  will  do  so. 

There  are  three  classes  of  people  that  I  hold  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  fostering  conditions  that  keep  the  race  lacking  in  these 
elements,  some  of  which  I  have  mentioned  as  essential  in  order 
to  bring  about  co-operation.  The  preacher,  the  teacher,  and  the 
editor,  wield  tremendous  influence  among  any  people-  They  are 
most  potent  factors  in  shaping  destiny.  Especially  is  this  true 
with  us,  since  they  are  all  in  closer  touch  with  the  masses,  and, 
by  virtue  of  their  position  and  knowledge,  are  looked  up  to, 
more  than  other  representatives  are.  The  Negro  preacher,  the 
Negro  teacher  and  the  Negro  editor  are,  I  repeat,  those  to  whom 
much  blame  for  prevailing  conditions  must  be  attributed.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  reform  which  will  lead  to  race  confidence,  to  race  re¬ 
spect,  and  to  the  right  kind  of  pride,  necessary  to  co-operation  , 
should  begin  with  those  who  presume  to  lead,  with  those  who 
attempt  to  instruct,  to  form  opinion,  to  direct  and  mould  thought 
and  sentiment.  With  those  who  in  all  ages  and  among  all  classes 
have  been  regarded  as  leaders 

We  have  failed,  we  are  still  failing  right  here.  The  preacher 
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preaches  fqr  money,  the  teacher  teaches  for  money,  the  news¬ 
paper  man  edits  his  paper  for  money,  all  losing  sight  more  or 
less  of  everything  aside  from  money  or  the  influence  that  will 
bring  position.  So  we  often  find  a  subsidized  press,  speaking  of 
nothing  done  for  the  race  unless  there  is  cash  payment  back  of 
it.  So  we  find  preachers  and  teachers  who  dare  not  speak  out 
plain  truths,  finding  it  most  profitable  and  popular  to  praise 
without  discrimination,  or  wage  a  relentless  war  on  the  most 
worthy  if  it  serves  personal  ends.  This  personal  thirst  for  mon¬ 
ey  and  power  is  at  the  root  of  the  lack  of  race  unity.  It  is  the 
essence  of  selfishness,  absolutely  destroying  all  things  essential 
to  getting  together  except  in  cliques  for  gain.  This  campaign 
has  been  waged  with  such  vehemence  that  the  moral,  spiritual 
and  intellectual  phases  are  completely  hidden  from  sight. 

The  preacher  strives  to  be  first  in  politics  as  well  as  in  relig¬ 
ion.  He  stands  ready  to  throw  aside  his  clerical  robe  for  any¬ 
thing  better,  and  he  lauds  those  that  laud  him,  pushes  to  the 
front  those  that  set  him  on  a  pedestal,  and  intrigues  like  a  politi¬ 
cian  for  his  personal  ends.  Do  these  things  create  confidence  ? 
The  teacher  thinks  that  he  cannot  afford  to  offend  patrons.  He 
wants  place  and  he  too  intrigues  for  it.  A  little  knowledge 
makes  him  feel  that  he  is  a  veritable  Nestor.  With  a  little  learn¬ 
ing,  he  is  apt  to  think  no  one  has  “  passed  that  way  before,  ”  that 
he  has  a  patent  on  all  that  he  has  imbibed.  As  to  the  editor,  he 
fills  his  paper  with  cuts  and  columns  of  matter  concerning  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  accomplished  nothing  worthy  of  the  effusions 
poured  out  about  them.  Half  truths  are  uttered  as  whole  ones. 
Small  deeds  are  magnified  to  gigantic  proportions.  People  are 
made  into  poets,  authors,  painters — what  not — while  you  read, 
and  really  meritorious  work— work,  too,  that  gives  the  race  name 
and  position— is  passed  by  either  unnoticed  or  with  the  briefest 
mention.  Sensible  people  turn  from  all  this  with  disgust  and 
despair.  The  Negro  needs  encouragement,  but  he  is  better  off 
without  flattery,  the  love  of  which  is  one  of  his  weaknesses.  He  is 
better  off  without  too  much  of  that  sympathy  which  degenerates 
into  dangerous  sentiment  and  makes  a  maudlin  creature  of  him 
when  he  wants  plain  truths  making  for  self-reliance  and  strength. 

We  are  glad  of  the  few  in  these  fields  who  find  the  cause  of 
the  race  greater  than  self-interest,  who  are  influenced  by  high 
altruistic  motives,  who  possess  high  moral  character,  whose  lives 
are  epistles  to  be  read  of  all  men,  who  are  not  Jekylls  to-day  and 
Hydes  to-morrow,  who  are  doing  the  right  despite  praise  or 
blame  of  their  fellows.  Mr.  Washington  is  a  splendid  example  of 
the  tireless  worker  and  leader,  These  are  the  real  leaders  and 
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will  do  more  to  ensure  that  confidence  and  respect,  and  all  the 
other  things,  the  lack  of  which  hinders  progress  so  effectually. 

When  we  can  stand  face  to  face,  man  to  man,  woman  to  wo¬ 
man,  and  say  “I  honor  you,  I  respect  you,  I  believe  in  you,  ” 
then  we  have  reached  the  ground  where  co-operation  begins,, 
from  which  race  unity  must  be  evolyed.  All  else  is  mere  talk. 


Report  on  Education 

KELLY  MILLER 

The  committee  on  Education  begs  leave  to  present  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conference. 

°  ;-««•  /  •»  ij,  ....  *«. 

i.  Common  School  Education.  „  .  ,, 

The  enlightment  of  the  people  in  the  rudiments  of  know¬ 
ledge  is  the  duty  of  the  state.  The  public  schools  are  the  only  a- 
gency  through  which  theJblessingof  education  can  e  ver  be  brought 
within  reach  of  the  great  mass'  of  the  people.  The  public  schools 
of  the  South  are  notoriously  inadequate,  and  the  brunt  of  this 
inadequacy  falls  most  heavily  upon  the  Negro  race.  It  is  a  wise 
policy  for  the  leaders  of  thought  and  action  among  the  colored 
people  to  co-operate  with  their  white  .fellow  citizens  to  develop 
the  public-school  system  of  the  South  to  the  same  degree  of 
efficiency  as  prevails  in  other  sections. of  the  country.  The  two 
races  have  a  common  cause  in  combatting  ignorance  which  is  the 
common  enemy  of  all,  ,r 

t1  *  • 
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2 .  The  Economic  Basis  of  Public  Schools 

s'  ‘  “i  •  ’• 

It  is  incumbent  upon  colored  men  who  have  public  influence 
to  combat  by  facts  and  argument  the  unsound  and  dangerous 
doctrine  that  the  whites  tax  themselves  far  the  education  of  the 
colored  race.  The  Negro’s  claim  to  state  education  does  not 
rest  upon  civic  charity  but  upon  hispublic  rights.  Labor  lies  at 
the  basis  of  all  public  and  private  prosperity.  Labor pays  every 
tax  in  the  world,  and  bears  more  than  its  share  of  the  public 
burden*  The  state  does  not  apportion  educational  facilities 
to  the  child  on  the  basis  of  •  the  tax-paying  ability  of  the  parent 
but  in  order  that  there  .may  result  a  higher  grade  of  intelli¬ 
gent  and  efficient  citizenship.  That  the  rich  tax ;  themselves  to 
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educate  the  poor  is  a  theory  inimical  to  sound  political  economy 
and  enlightened  public  policy.  No  such  argument  is  ever  ad¬ 
vanced  outside  of  those  states  where  the  Negro  race  abounds. 
No  such  doctrine  prevails  in  the  North  and  West  where  the  divi¬ 
sion  between  the  rich  and  poor  is  scarcely  less  sharply  mark¬ 
ed  than  in  the  South  The  refutation  of  the  argument  is  due 
the  colored  man  as  a  matter  of  economic  justice.  He  has  a  right, 
not  as  a  mendicant,  but  as  a  manly  citizen,  to  demand  of  the 
State  ample  educational  provision  for  his  child  as  his  just  share 
of  public  benefits  which  his  labor  makes  possible. 

J.  Preparation  of  Teachers 

It  should  be  urged  upon  every  Southern  state  to  provide  a 
first-class,  high  grade  normal  school,  with  equipments  and  facili¬ 
ties  equal  to  the  best  approved  pedagogical  requirements  of  the 
times.  That  colored  teachers  are  as  a  rule  poorly  equipped  for 
their  arduous  task  is  a  patent,  though  regretful  fact.  There  is  no 
way  in  which  these  teachers,  in  adequate  numbers,  can  become 
fully  qualified  for  the  work  except  through  public  provision. 
The  teacher  is  an  agent  of  the  state.  It  should  be  considered  a 
disgrace  to  any  sovereign  state  to  continue  to  employ  incompe¬ 
tent  agents  to  perform  any  important  public  function. 

4,  Moral  Enthusiasm  of  Teachers 

To  the  white  child  the  essential  aim  of  education  is  to  enable 
him  to  fit  into  an  established  social  and  industrial  order.  The 
Negro  child  must  endeavor  to  improve  the  status  of  his  race. 
There  is  no  one  who  has  gone  before  to  prepare  a  place  for  him. 
The  teacher  of  the  Negro  child  needs  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  to  arouse  and  quicken  his  lethargic  energies  into  life  and 
activity.  Every  successful  teacher  must  be  devoted  to  duty,  but 
the  colored  teacher  should  be  consecrated  to  a  cause.  He  needs 
not  only  professional  zeal  for  the  work,  but  also  the  ardent  de¬ 
votion  of  a  moral  enthusiast.  Every  such  teacher  should  regard 
himself  as  a  laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  humanity  and  not  merely 
as  a  pedagogue  peddling  his  service  for  pay.  ’ 

The  Northern  missionaries  who  came  South  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  war  to  labor  among  the  recently  emancipated  slaves 
would  hardly  be  accounted  educators  in  the  modern  sense  of 
that  term.  Many  of  them  were  not  even  educated,  and  yet  by 
reason  of  their  missionary  zeal  and  moral  enthusiasm  they 
wrought  marvelous  transformations.  The  state,  with  more  com- 
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petent  secular  agencies,  has  supplanted  them  in  the  eductional 
field,  but  it  can  neither  hire  nor  demand  the  subtle  spirit.  It  can 
only  exact  outward  decency  of  behavior  and  a  reasonal  profi¬ 
ciency  of  service.  The  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  consecrated  zeal 
must  spring  from  the  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  teach¬ 
er  that  his  own  welfare  is  indissolubly  linked  with  that  of  the 
masses  whom  he  is  commissioned  to  enlighten. 


j.  Souther  fi  Educational  Board 

The  recent  inauguration  of  the  Southern  Educational  Con¬ 
ference.  and  of  the  Board  of  Southern  Education  is  a  matter  of  far- 
reaching  significance.  The  leading  aims^  of  this  movement  are 
(a)  to  harmonize  the  agencies  at  work  in  the  same  field,  (b)  to 
equalize  the  educational  advantages  between  the  races  and.  (c)  to 
strengthen  the  public  schools  of  the  South.  These  objects  must 
command  the  approval  and  support  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  problems  growing  out  of  the  Southern  situation. 

6.  Industrial  and  Higher  Education 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  violent  and  frictional  controversy  has 
arisen  as  to  the  particular  form  of  education  that  is  to  be  accord¬ 
ed  to  colored  youth.  No  one  program  of  studies  is  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  people  so  diversified  in  aptitude  and  interests 
as  the  nine  million  colored  people  of  the  United  States.  The  differ¬ 
ent  phases  of  education  shoulc^be  presented  to  popular  approval 
and  support  on  the  basis  of  relative,  and  not  of  rival  claims. 

J.  Kindergartens 

There  is  much  dispute  among  the  educators  as  to  the  exact 
function  and  value  of  kindergarten  training,  but  all  will  agree 
that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  children  of  the  neglect¬ 
ed  classes.  No  clearer  statement  of  the  case  can  possibly  be 
made  than  was  done  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  Balti¬ 
more  in  a  recent  annual  report: 

“Many  children  are  compelled  to  leave  school  by  the  time 
they  are  old  enough  to  earn  wages  to  help  support  the  family. 
Consequently  many  of  them  must  receive  all  of  their  schooling  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ten  years  of  age.  In  order  to  afford  the  class  of 
children,  found  generally  in  the  slums  and  in  the  most  forlorn 
parts  of  the  city,  better  opportunities  for  improvement  it  is  very 
desirable  to  organize  schools  in  such  sections  for  the  instruction 
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of  children  between  three  and  six  years  of  age.  Kindergartens 
would  lengthen  the  school  life  of  such  children  about  three  years 
and  rescue  them,  for  a  time  at  least,  during  the  most  impression¬ 
able  period  of  their  lives,  from  the  evil  influence  of  homes  in 
which  idleness,  vice,  and  crime  are  the  daily  examples  for  their 
imitation.  If  the  young  children  of  idle,  thriftless  parents  could 
be  taken  from  their  homes  and  subjected  daily  to  humanizing 
and  enlightening  influences  of  good  schools,  in  charge  of  proper¬ 
ly  qualified  teachers  especially  adapted  to  the  performance  of 
such  work,  many  of  them  would  doubtless  be  rescued  from  lead  • 
ing  such  lives  as  they  see  daily  in  those  living  among  them  and  in¬ 
stead  of  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  idle  and  lawless,  they  would  become  industrious  and  law- 
abiding  citizens.  Such  schools  must  constitute  an  important 
feature  of  any  successful  scheme  the  city  may  be  compelled  to 
adopt  in  its  own  protection.  ” 

.  i  '  1  \  i  y 

8.  Professional  Schools 

"  ■■  '  >1:  ,f  :  ,  \  * •  V 

In  a  homogeneous  society  where  there  is  no  racial  cleavage, 
only  the  select  members  of  the  favored  class  occupy  professional 
stations.  The  isolation  of  the  Negro  in  all  social  and  semi-social 
relations  necessitates  independent  ministrative  agencies  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  rungs  on  the  ladder  of  service.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  colored  race  demands  that  its  preachers, 
teachers  physicians,  and  lawyers  shall  be  for  the  most  part  men 
of  their  own  blood  and  sympathies.  Strangely  enough  this  feel¬ 
ing  first  asserted  itself  in  the  church,  that  organization  founded 
upon  the  universal  fatherhood  of  God  and  brotherhood  of  man. 
Whenever  the  colored  adherents  became  sufficiently  large  to 
excite  attention,  they  were  set  apart,  either  in  separate  com¬ 
munion  or  in  separate  assignment  of  place  in  the  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  When  the  Negro  worshiper  gained  conscious  self-respect 
he  grew  tired  of  the  back  pews  and  upper  galleries  of  the  white 
churches,  and  sought  places  of  worship  more  compatible  with  his 
sense  of  freedom  and  dignity.  Hence  arose  the  Negro  church 
and  the  Negro  clergy.  This  was  the  first  professional  class  to 
arise,  and  is  still  relatively  the  most  numerous.  The  religious 
interests  of  the  race  are  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  colored 
clergy.  Outside  of  the  Catholic  Church  it  is  almost  as  difficult 
to  find  a  white  clergyman  over  a  colored  congregation  as  it  is  to 
meet  with  the  reversed  phenomenon.  The  two  denominations, 
Methodist  and  Baptist,  that  are  wholly  under  Negro  ecclesiastical 
control,  include  well-nigh  the  entire  colored  race.  ; 
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There  is  need  for  at  least  25,000  trained  men  to  administer  to 
the  spiritual  needs  of  this  multitude.  Herein  lies  one  of  the 
most  powerful  arguments  for  the  higher  education  of  select 
members  of  the  Negro  race.  The  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  re¬ 
quire  of  candidates  for  the  professions  sound  academic  training 
as  a  preparatory  basis  for  their  professional  equipment.  It  is 
idle  to  say  that  because  the  Negro  race  is  ignorant  and  undevel¬ 
oped  therefore  its  clergy  need  not  measure  up  to  the  average  of 
professional  requirements.  It  surely  requires  as  much  discretion 
resourcefulness,  and  sense  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  lowly  as  to 
administer  to  those  who  are  already  exalted. 

The  rise  of  the  colored  teacher  is  due  almost  wholly  to  the 
outcome  of  the  civil  war.  The  South  soon  hit  upon  the  plan  of 
scholastic  separation  of  the  races,  and  assigned  colored  teach¬ 
ers  to  colored  schools  as  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  this  poli¬ 
cy.  Hence  a  large  professional  class  was  at  once  injected  into 
the  arena.  As  the  Negro  preacher  is  responsible  for  the  spiritu¬ 
al  life  of  the  race,  so  the  Negro  teacher  is  charged  with  its  intel¬ 
lectual  enlightenment.  2,000,000  Negro  children  of  school  age 
constitute  the  charge  committed  to  the  keeping  of  30.000  Negro 
teachers,  There  were  at  the  inception  a  great  many  white  la¬ 
borers  who  generously  entered  upon  this  work,  of  whom  there 
still  remains  a  goodly  sprinkling.  But  their  function  was  and  is 
mainly  to  prepare  the  colored  men  and  women  for  the  responsi¬ 
ble  tasks.  It  was  inevitable  that  many  of  the  teachers,  for 
whom  .there  was  such  a  sudden  demand,  should  have  been  ill  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  task  imposed.  It  was  and  still  is  in  many  cases  a 
travesty  upon  terms  to  speak  of  such  work  as  most  of  these  teachers 
were  able  to  do  as  professional  service.  The  duty  imposed  upon 
Negro  teachers  is  as  onerous  and  requires  as  high  a  degree  of 
knowledge  and  professional  equipment  as  that  imposed  upon  any 
other  class  engaged  in  educational  work.  The  special  needs  of 
their  constituency  call  for  a  higher  rather  than  a  lower  order  of 
training,  preparation  and  fitness. 

The  colored  doctor  and  lawyer  have  only  recently  entered 
the  field  in  anything  like  sufficient  numbers  to  attract  attention. 
The  same  spirit  that  demanded  the  Negro  preacher  has  also 
operated  in  favor  of  the  Negro  doctor.  The  relation  between 
patient  and  physician  is  close  and  confidential.  The  social  bar¬ 
rier  between  the  races  often  operates  against  the  acceptability  of 
a  physician  of  the  opposite  race.  The  success  of  the  colored 
physician  has  often  been  little  less  than  marvelous. 

The  colored  lawyer  has  not  been  so  fortunate  as  his  medical 
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confrere.  The  relation  between  client  and  attorney  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  close  and  personal,  but  partakes  of  a  business  nature.  The 
client’s  interest  is  also  dependent  upon  the  court  and  jury,  with 
whom  the  white  attorney  is  generally  supposed  to  have  greater 
weight  and  influence.  For  such  reasons  the  Negro  lawyer  has 
not  made  the  headway  that  has  been  accomplished  by  other  pro¬ 
fessions. 

It  must  be  said  for  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine  that 
the  applicants  are  subjected  to  a  uniform  test,  and  therefore 
colored  and  white  candidates  are  on  the  same  footing.  Colored 
practitioners,  therefore  must  have  a  fair  degree  of  preliminary 
training  and  professional  preparation. 

g.  The  English  Bible 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  National  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation  urges  upon  school  authorities  to  make  a  larger  use  of  the 
English  Bible  as  a  part  of  public  instruction.  This  suggestion  is 
of  special  importance  to  colored  schools  for  the  reasons  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  at  length.  The  English  Bible  has 
lain  at  the  basis  of  the  literary  knowledge  of  the  English  race 
for  three  hundred  years.  It  is  necessary  that  a  people  that  is 
for  the  first  time  entering  into  the  thought-life  of  this  great  race 
should  begin  at  the  fountain  head,  not  only  of  truth  and  righteous¬ 
ness,  but  of  literary  excellence  as  well.  In  many  rural  schools 
the  pupils  barely  learn  to  read  and  write.  There  is  no  appropri¬ 
ate  available  literature  after  the  schooldays  are  ended.  The 
good  old  family  Bible  is  always  accessible.  A  cultivation  of  a 
taste  for  this  classic  of  classics  will  give  the  pupil  acquaintance 
with  and  relish  for  the  pure  and  undefiled  fountain  of  English 
literature  and  thought. 


10.  Literature 

•  > 

We  urge  upon  parents,  teachers  and  preachers  to  provide 
wholesome  and  tonic  literature  for  children  and  for  adults. 

ii.  City  and  Country  Schools 

The  urban  Negro  constitutes  a  distinct  problem  from  his  ru¬ 
ral  brother.  In  their  industrial  status,  social  environments,  and 
educational  facilities  they  are  widely  asunder. 

In  discussing  the  education  of  the  Negro  it  is  not  usual  to 
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discriminate  between  the  two  classes,  but  to  include  the  entire 
race  under  the  same  formula.  The  economic  conditions  of  the 
Southern  cities  are  so  different  from  those  of  the  country,  and 
the  educational  provisions  are  so  glaringly  discrepant,  that  the 
two  must  be  separated  in  any  scheme  of  profitable  discussion. 
The  Negro  educational  fortunes  have,  perhaps,  the  widest  mar¬ 
gin  of  variation.  His  school  opportunities  in  the  cities  are  more 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  whites  than  in  the  rural  districts.  In 
the  rural  districts,  where  the  school  term  covers  only  four  or  five 
months,  and  where  economic  and  industrial  conditions  are  such 
that  the  scholars  do  not  attend  regularly  for  even  so  short  a  term, 
it  may  be  easily  seen  that  the  curriculum  can  not  profitably  be 
patterned  after  the  city  courses,  with  their  superior  advantages 
and  facilities.  When  we  consider  that  an  average  country  child 
attends  school  for  only  a  few  terms,  it  appears  that  his  entire 
schooling  is  searcety  equal  to  four  grades  of  the  city  curriculum. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Negro  city  school  has  all  of  the  essential 
advantages  of  up  to  date  scholastic  requirements. 

The  movement  of  population  toward  cities  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  marked  sociological  phenomena  of  our  times.  The  Ne¬ 
gro  follows  in  the  wake  of  this  movement.  Perhaps  the  most 
pressing  phase  of  the  race  problem  is  presented  by  city  condi¬ 
tions.  The  country  Negro  is  embalmed,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  where  he  will  be  preserved,  physically  at  least,  until  his 
opportunity  comes.  With  the  city  Negro,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  immediate  rescue  or  destruction.  The  rural  Negro  flees  from 
the  country,  with  its  meager  opportunities,  to  the  city,  with  its 
congenial  social  circles  and  school  privileges,  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  swapping  industrial  conditions  with  which  he  is 
familiar  for  those  of  which  he  has  no  knowledge.  This  constant 
influx  of  raw  rural  recruits  imposes  new  problems  upon  city 
schools,  for  with  a  crude  and  undeveloped  people  the  schools 
must  fulfil  not  only  the  ordinary  function  of  education,  but  must 
supplement  defective  home  training.  The  city  Negro  therefore 
presents  a  distinct  educational  problem  with  many  interesting 
and  peculiar  features. 

In  the  rural  districts  of  the  South  the  school  fund  is  wofully 
inadequate  to  support  a  satisfactory  system.  The  duplication  of 
schools  in  the  same  territory  for  the  two  races  serves  to  accen¬ 
tuate  this  inadequacy.  In  the  cities  the  funds  are  much  more 
ample;  and  though  they  fall  far  short  of  the  educational  provis¬ 
ions  made  in  the  other  sections  of  the  country,  nevertheless  they 
are  sufficient  to  provide  the  essential  facilities  of  instruction  and 
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to  keep  the  schools  in  operation  for  the  full  length  of  term.  The 
division  of  the  school  funds  on  racial  lines  does  not  work  so  great 
a  hardship  in  cities  as  in  rural  places,  where  the  population  is 
sparse. 

12.  Negro  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association 

The  National  Educational  Association  is  by  all  odds  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  influential  educational  organization  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  Association  to  cover  and  consider 
every  feature  of  education  that  touches  the  national  life.  The 
education  of  the  Negro  is  as  much  a  special  province,  with  its 
peculiar  features  and  difficulties,  as  anv  other  department  into 
which  the  educational  world  is  divided.  We  therefore  suggest 
the  wisdom  of  requesting  this  National  Association  to  establish  a 
Negro  Department  on  the  same  terms  and  footing  of  the  other 
branches  of  this  great  National  Organization, 

ij.  Knowledge  of  Self 

The  Negro  pupil  should  be  taught  a  knowledge  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  circumstances  of  his  race.  As  he  must  live  the  life 
conditioned  by  his  race,  his  training  should  give  him  some  ade¬ 
quate  notions  about  that  life.  The  German,  the  Irishman,  the 
Scandinavian,  or  any  other  element  of  our  cosmopolitan  popula¬ 
tion  need  not  of  necessity  study  the  status  of  their  racial  stock. 
What  to  them  may  be  a  matter  of  sentiment  or  pride,  to  the  Ne¬ 
gro  is  a  stern  necessity.  They  are  not  compelled  to  live  the  life  of 
their  race  unless  they  elect  to  do  so.  They  are  eligible  to  become 
at  once  full-fledged  American  citizens,  without  any  hyphenated 
prefix.  But  not  so  with  the  Negro.  He  cannot  escape  the  onus 
of  his  race.  Mr.  Douglas  used  to  say  that  wherever  the  Negro 
goes  he  carries  himself  with  him.  Every  person  who  is  tainted 
with  his  blood  is  circumscribed  and  conditioned  by  that  fact.  If 
it  is  the  function  of  education  to  teach  the  pupil  to  enter  upon 
the  life  which  lies  before  him,  should  not  the  Negro  pupil  be 
taught  something  of  that  life  of  which  he  must  ever  form  apart? 

The  ordinary  text-books  that  treat  of  ethnological  topics  are 
often  humiliating  to  his  pride  and  revolting  to  his  sense  of  self- 
respect.  A  hideous  picture  of  an  African  savage  and  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  domesticated  race  are  about  all  he  can  hope  to  find 
about  himself  in  the  ordinary  text  which  is  placed  in  his  hands. 
Whatever  is  creditable  to  the  Negro  is  merged  in  the  credit  of 
the  general  population,  while  the  odious  and  repugnant  stand 
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out  in  bold  relief.  Some,  special  corrective  influence  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  Negro  may  not  despise  himself,  for  no  class  of 
people  who  despise  themselves  can  hope  to  gain  the  respect  of 
the  rest  of  mankind.  The  Negro  child  has  a  right  to  know  of  the 
contributions  and  achievements  of  his  race,  however  insignificant 
these  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  his  white  neighbor.  Inspiration 
is  a  more  valuable  function  of  education  than  information.  Youth 
are  inspired  to  noble  endeavor  mainly  by  the  deeds  of  those  of 
their  own  kind  and  condition. 

Wherever  separate  schools  exist — and  the  fact  of  their  exis¬ 
tence  is  the  most  persuasive  argument  that  the  Negro  is  shut  in  to 
a  racial  circle  and  range — there  should  be  some  definite  instruction 
in  subjects  that  pertain  to  the  race.  Of  course,  there  should  be 
the  highest  prudence  and  caution  in  the  selection  of  subject- 
matter  a,nd  in  the  manner  of  impartation.  All  frictional  and  in  ¬ 
flammatory  methods  should  be  discarded,  and  only  subjects  that 
are  accurate,  comprehensive,  and  sensible  should  find  favor. 
There  might  be  placed  in  paralled  columns  wrongs  suffered  and 
benefits  received,  rights  withheld  and  duties  neglected,  present 
proscription  of  privilege  and  the  larger  promise  of  the  future. 


Condition  of  the  Women  in  the  Rural  Districts 

of  Alabama 

What  is  Being  Done  to  Remedy  that  Condition 

GEORGIA  WASHINGTON 

For  nine  years  my  interest  has  been  centered  in  building  a 
school  on  one  of  the  old  plantations  in  Montgomery  county,  Ala. 
Most  of  the  seven  hundred  children  who  have  been  reached  by 
the  school  during  that  time  have  come  from  the  surrounding 
plantations,  and  the  only  women  with  whom  I  have  come  in  con¬ 
tact  have  been  the  mothers  of  these  children.  I  beg  leave  then 
to  confine  myself  to  the  plantation  women  of  my  community  at 
Mt.  Meigs  Village,  Alabama, 

Many  o  fthese  women,  born  before  the  war,  grew  up,  mar¬ 
ried  the  man  picked  out  for  them  by  master  and  mistress,  and 
lived  on  these  same  old  plantations.  Large  families  of  children 
were  reared  in  what  is  called  “Quarters, ’’long  distances  from  the 
“Big  House,”  in  which  master  and  mistress  lived.  Some  of  the 
boys  and  girls  were  half  grown  before  ever  seeing  the  face  of  a 
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white  man.  The  mothers  left  home  with  their  husbands  to  work 
in  the  fields  long  before  it  was  day.  Women,  side  by  side  with 
the  men,  cleared  new  ground,  cut  down  big  trees,  rolled  logs, 
dug  ditches,  plowed,  hoed,  and  picked  cotton.  From  those  wo¬ 
men  came  the  mothers  of  the  present  generation. 

The  mother  born  on  free  soil  and  breathing  free  air,  what  is 
her  condition  to-day?  She  is  on  the  same  old  plantation,  perhaps 
still  in  the  “Quarters.”  The  “Big  House,”  once  owned  by  master 
and  mistress,  is  now  occupied  by  a  dozen  or  more  Negro  families. 
The  grandchildren  of  the  original  owners  of  these  plantations 
still  hold  them  and  rent  the  places  out  to  Negroes,  taking  the 
crops  made  for  rent  and  food. 

The  women  are  all  field  hands  and  still  leave  home  very 
early  for  the  day’s  work.  At  noon  each  day  the  women  carry 
home  on  their  backs  the  wood  to  cook  the  dinner,  the  husband 
hurries  to  get  under  a  shady  tree  and  sleep  until  dinner  is  ready, 
then  eats  and  afterward  has  a  smoke,  The  wife  must  be  ready 
to  go  back  to  the  field  with  him  when  the  noon  hour  is  out.  The 
house  was  left  out  of  order  in  the  morning,  the  cooking  things 
scattered  about  the  hearth  just  as  they  were  used,  and  the  few 
dishes  on  the  old  table  are  unwashed  too.  Where  the  mother 
takes  all  the  children  to  the  field,  the  house  is  locked  up  and  the 
one  window  barred,  but  thanks  to  the  builder  the  cracks  are  still 
there  and  the  air  will  play  through  all  day. 

At  dinner  no  time  yet  is  given  to  washing  dishes  or  making 
beds,  so  after  sunset  the  wife  brings  wood  to  cook  supper  and  a 
light-wood  knot  to  give  light.  No  lamps  or  oil  are  used  unless 
some  one  is  sick.  Next  the  woman  drags  up  the  cow  and  milks, 
brings  water  for  the  night,  then  begins  the  supper.  Perhaps  the 
dishes  will  get  washed  for  supper.  After  this  nature  overcomes 
the  strongest  and  sleep  is  sought  by  all  the  family,  in  those  same 
unmade  beds  or  pallets. 

Girls  grow  up  in  such  homes,  marry  early  and  in  turn  make 
others  just  like  them  in  which  to  rear  their  children.  Such  a 
woman  is  a  real  drudge,  not  only  for  her  children,  but  for  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  one  of  the  most  surprising  things  to  me  is  that  he 
grows  tired  of  her  and  quits,  leaving  six  or  eight  children  to  be 
cared  for  by  the  mother. 

The  mother  before  the  war  had  no  time  to  rear  children,  or 
chance  to  send  them  to  school  or  church.  She,  with  the  children, 
belonged  to  master  body  and  soul.  The  free  woman  with  the 
church,  school,  teachers,  preachers  and  the  Bible,  what  is  her 
excuse  for  her  present  condition  ?  This  woman  too  has  a  large 
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family  of  children,  a  worthless  husband,  a  one-roomed  log  house 
and  no  kitchen.  The  mortgage  for  food  and  a  few  clothes  is  still 
made.  The  wife  and  children  are  worked  very  hard  every  year  to 
pay  it  off,  Where  the  family  is  large  they  are  only  half  fed  and 
clothed;  the  mother  has  to  hustle  all  through  the  winter,  in  order 
to  get  anything.  These  people  handle  very  little  money;  when 
ever  they  work  by  the  day  or  month  a  written  order  is  given  by 
their  employers  to  some  store  in  the  village,  and  they  get  their 
food  and  their  clothing  too  on  this.  The  great  excuse  of  the 
mother  is  that  it  takes  all  of  her  time  and  money  to  get  food,  so 
she  cannot  educate  the  children,  but  she  is  trying. 

The  real  condition  of  the  women  in  the  rural  districts  is  be¬ 
yond  my  power  of  discription.  It  is  worse  than  anything  I  ever 
heard  of.  There  is  hardly  any  bright  side  to  their  lives  to  be 
seen,  even  if  we  searched  with  a  lighted  candle.  Within  a  radius 
of  ten  miles  from  our  school,  hardly  a  half-dozen  families  own 
their  own  homes. 

What  is  being  done  to  remedy  the  present  condition  of  these 
women  ?  Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  to  hear  of  some  of  the 
things  attempted,  and  judge  for  yourself  how  far  they  reach  the 
end  in  view. 

At  Mt.  Meigs,  and  in  fact  all  over  the  state,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  are  a  great  many  organizations,  whose  object  is  to  care 
for  the  sick  members  and  bury  the  dead  members.  Some  of 
these  societies  number  over  two  hundred  members,  and  one  in 
the  city  of  Montgomery  reaches  over  four  hundred.  The  women 
outnumber  the  men  in  almost  every  case.  Members  are  cared 
for  by  a  good  doctor  when  sick.  He  is  paid  from  their  treasury. 
Whenever  a  member  dies,  the  whole  society  turns  out  in  uniform 
and  gives  a  very  nice  burying.  These  societies  are  kept  up  by  a 
monthly  fee  from  each  member.  Our  women  will  always  find 
money  to  pay  these  fees.  Every  thing  at  home,  and  even  church 
dues  are  sacrificed  to  the  societies.  The  woman  who  is  not  a 
member  of  one  of  these  is  pitied  and  considered  rather  out  of 
date. 

The  Woman’s  District  Association  is  purely  a  Baptist 
church  organization,  and  has  for  its  object  the  support  of  Selma 
University,  the  great  Baptist  school  of  the  state.  Every  loyal 
Baptist  woman  is  a  member  and,  however  poor,  is  obliged  to  pay 
a  monthly  fee  which  is  given  entirely  to  this  one  school. 

The  Southern  Federation  of  Colored  Women,  of  which 
Mrs  B.  T.  Washington  is  president,  is  an  organization  devoted  to 
the  uplifting  of:  women  all  over  the  South.  This  organization  is 
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made  up  of  the  federations  of  the  several  states.  The  State  fed¬ 
eration  is  made  up  of  women’s  clubs,  organized  by  leading 
women  in  both  cities  and  rural  districts  all  over  the  State.  The 
state  officers  are  a  president,  several  vice  presidents  and  other 
officers.  The  states  hold  an  annual  meeting  to  which  delegates 
go  from  the  different  clubs,  and  carry  donations.  At  this  meet¬ 
ing  reports  are  brought  from  the  different  clubs  telling  of  work 
done  and  results.  Ways  are  suggested  for  work  and  the  organiz¬ 
ing  of  clubs.  The  last  meeting,  held  the  third  and  fourth  of  July, 
1902,  at  the  city  of  Selma,  was  the  best  we  have  had.  The  South¬ 
ern  Federation  also  holds  an  annual  meeting  to  which  delegates 
from  the  several  states  go.  The  plan  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Alabama  is  to  use  the  money  donated  by  clubs  towards  building 
and  supporting  a  reformatory  for  boys  and  girls. 

The  club  at  Mt.  Meigs,  was  made  up  at  first  of  just  the  moth¬ 
ers  who  had  children  in  our  school,  and  as  so  was  called  a  mothers 
meeting.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  get  hold  of  these  women,  but  I 
waked  up  to  the  fact  that  time  was  being  wasted  on  this  crowd  of 
children  who  came  to  school  each  day  with  dirty  faces,  uncombed 
hair,  ragged  clothes,  and  that  inorder  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  things 
I  must  get  hold  of  the  mothers.  The  mothers,  on  the  other  hand, 
wondered  what  the  school-teachers  wanted  with  them.  They 
had  never  been  asked  to  come  to  the  schoolhouse  except  at  clos¬ 
ing  exercises,  so  they  decided  not  to  come.  But  after  repeated, 
messages  sent  by  the  children  from  school,  six  or  seven  came. 
We  talked  things  over  together,  they  opened  up  their  hearts  to 
me.  This  was  nine  years  ago,  and  we  have  been  friends  ever 
since.  1  found  out  that  those  mothers  were  dissatisfied  them¬ 
selves  and  anxious  to  change  things  at  home  and  do  better,  but 
had  no  idea  how  or  where  to  begin,.  Some  of  these  women  look¬ 
ed  pretty  rough  on  the  outside,  but  strong  mother-hearts  beat  in 
their  bosoms,  and  the  key-note  was  struck  when  they  found  out 
that  the  school  was  interested  in  helping  their  children  in  more 
ways  than  just  by  the  lessons  from  their  books.  Their  great  com¬ 
plaint  was  poverty,  no  money  to  buy  clothes,  no  way  to  keep 
those  they  already  had  whole  and  no  time  to  mend  or  clean  up  the 
children  before  sending  them  to  school  in  the  morning.  When  I 
learned  more  about  them  I  found  the  home  was  very  scantily  sup¬ 
plied  with  anything.  They  had  no  needles  or  sewing  cotton, 
nor  anything  with  which  to  mend  old  clothes.  All  the  little  bun¬ 
dles  of  cloth,  sewing  cotton,  needles  etc. ,  that  could  be  spared  from 
our  sewing  room  were  given  to  the  mothers  for  home  use.  Thus 
with  a  little  encouragement  in  the  way  of  learning  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  sake,  these  mothers  are  trying  hard,  and  the  children  who 
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come  now  present  a  much  better  appearance.  The  mothers  soon 
learnt  how  to  send  the  children  to  bed  early  in  order  to  wash  out 
and  dry  by  the  fire  the  one  set  of  clothes,  so  that  the  little  boy  with 
one  jacket  could  keep  clean  every  day.  These  meetings  became 
a  source  of  information  and  help.  We  discussed  practical  sub¬ 
jects  bearing  on  the  home  life;  such  as  the  care  of  the  children, 
and  of  the  girl  of  sixteen;  the  care  of  the  kitchen  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  keeping  it  clean,  when  to  wash  the  dishes,  etc.  I  cannot 
say  that  a  community  of  women  was  changed  in  one  day,  but  they 
have  tried  and  many  have  succeeded  in  making  their  homes  much 
better.  So  many  of  the  homes  had  no  kitchen  at  all.  so  the  women 
went  to  work,  cut  down  the  trees,  rived  the  boards  and  built  a 
queer  looking  room,  but  it  held  a  stove  and  all  the  cooking  things 
the  family  owned.  On  the  road  from  Mt.  Meigs  to  the  city  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  are  two  or  three  of  these  home-made  kitchens,  six  by  six 
feet.  I  know  they  are  kitchens  because  there  is  a  small  stove 
pipe  in  the  middle  of  each  roof,  from  which  the  smoke  is  pour¬ 
ing  out. 

My  friends,  I  have  watched  these  women  for  nine  years,  and 
my  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  changes  that  must  come  about 
to  better,  in  any  effectual  way,  their  condition,  make  me  feel 
much  discouraged. 

The  school,  with  its  teachers,  brought  to  the  doors  of  the 
people  of  Mt.  Meigs  village  is  helping  to  bring  about  better 
things.  The  church,  with  its  good  upright  pastor,  is  doing 
what  it  can,  but  back  and  beneath  all  these  things  is  the  home. 
First,  in  order  to  have  any  sort  of  a  home  for  these  mothers  and 
their  children,  the  work  system  for  women  must  be  changed.  No 
woman  can  be  a  home-keeper  that  spends  twelve  hours  of  the 
day  in  the  field.  An  appeal  has  been  made  for  a  girls’  home  in 
connection  with  our  work,  where  we  hope  to  take  twenty-five 
girls  from  their  homes  and  train  them  in  the  way  of  house  and 
home-keeping.  The  only  hope  for  these  women  and  our  commu¬ 
nity  lies  in  the  boys  and  girls  who,  after  being  trained,  will  return 
to  their  homes  and  change  things.  Right  along  with  the  girls 
the  boys  must  be  trained  also,  since  they  will  be  a  powerful  fac¬ 
tor  in  changing  the  work  system  for  the  women.  A  few  of  the 
young  men  and  women  have  been  sent  from  Mt.  Meigs  to  Hamp¬ 
ton  and  Tuskegee.  We  hope  to  have  them  back  after  finishing 
school,  to  work  at  some  trade  that  is  needed  in  our  community. 
We  need  Tuskegee’s  and  Hampton’s  idea  of  work  deep  rooted  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  these  young  people  in  order  that  when 
sent  back  to  the  South,  they  may  change  the  old  ways  of  farming, 
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gardening,  raising  chickens  and  caring  for  stock,  so  that  where 
there  is  now  all  desert  land,  oases  may  be  formed.  Then,  and 
not  till  then  will  a  real  change  take  place  in  the  condition  of  our 
women  of  the  rural  districts  of  Alabama. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES,  1902—1903. 


Domestic  Economy. — Miss  E.  B.  Kruse,  Chairman,  206  E. 
10th  St.  Wilmington,  Del.;  Rev.  Geo.  F.  Bragg;  Miss  M.  L. 
Smith;  Mrs.  T.  C.  Walker;  Mrs.  C.  F.  Davis;  Mrs.  A.  E, 
P.  Pride;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Davis;  Mrs,  V.  S,  Prather;  Mrs. 
Harris  Barrett;  Miss  Georgiana  Washington;  Miss  Emily 
Harper;  Mrs.  D.  B.  Bowser;  Mrs.  M.  S.  Skipwith. 

Religion  and  Ethics. — Rev.  J.  E.  Moorland,  Chairman,  905 
N.  St.  N.  W.  Washington,  D,  C.;  Rev.  F.  T.  Grimkd;  Prof. 
D.  W.  Davis;  Mrs.  D.  I.  Hayden;  R  v.  Wt  V.  Tunnell;  W. 
A.  Hunton;  Rev.  J.  Albert  Johnson,  D.  D,;  Rev.  L,  H, 
Reynolds,  D.  D.;  Rev.  R.  Spiller,  D.  D.;  E.  H.  Hunter. 

Education. — Prof.  Kelly  Miller,  Chairman,  Howard  Univer¬ 
sity,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Rev.  D,  J.  Sanders,  D.  D.;  Prof. 
W.  S,  Scarborough;  Prof.  G.  N.  Grisham;  Prof.  John  R. 
Hawkins;  Mrs.  Anna  Murray;  Prof,  J.  Hugo  Johnson; 
Prof.  D.  O.  W.  Holmes;  Miss  N.  B.  Grooms;  Rev.  Scott 
Wood;  Dr.  W.  Bruce  Evans;  W,  T.  B.  Williams;  Rev. 
W.  H.  Weaver,  D.  D. 

Business  and  Labor. — W.  P.  Burrell,  Chairman,  True  Re¬ 
formers  Building,  Richmond,  Va.;  A.  F.  Hilyer;  W.  Ashbie 
Hawkins;  Daniel  Murray;  James  S.  Lee;  Rev.  T,  H. 
Shorts;  Prof.  Geo.  E.  Stephens;  Prof.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois; 
Prof.  N.  B.  Young;  Dr.  Howard  E.  Young;  T.  J.  Jackson; 
L.  M.  Hershaw;  F.  M.  Fitch;  Prof.  Frank  Trigg;  Harris 
Barrett. 

Vital  and  Sanitary  Problems.— Dr.  J.  W.  Prather,  Chairman, 
1603  Milliman  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Dr,  F,  J.  Shadd;  Dr. 
A.  M.  Curtis;  Dr.  Rebecca  J.  Cole;  Dr.  R.  G.  Baker;  Dr. 
Wm.  E.  Atkins;  Dr.  Jos.  France;  Dr.  H.  E.  Young;  Mrs. 
L.  B.  Stephens;  Dr  E.  J.  Wheatley;  Dr.  J.  E.  Shepard; 
Dr.  D.  Grant  Scott;  Dr.  M.  W.  Pannill;  Dr.  R.  E.  Jones. 

General  Statistics. — Prof.  J.  M.  Colson,  Chairman,  V.  N. 
and  1. 1.  Petersburg,  Va.;  Rev.  George  F.  Bragg;  John  R. 
Dungee;  C.  C.  Fitzgerald;  Rev,  J.  W.  Kirby;  R.  R.  Mo- 
ton;  Thos.  C.  Walker;  Rev.  York  Jones,  D.  D.;  Rev.  I. 
Garland  Penn;  Prof.  J.  W.  Cromwell;  Wm,  A.  Joiner; 
Thos.  H.  R.  Clark;  H.  M.  Burkette. 


